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Do You 
NEED CAPITAL 





To Finance Your 
Inventories of Soy- 
beans, Oil and Meal ; 


Our Field Warehousing Service enables 
you to obtain Banking accommodations 
readily, and on most favorable terms. 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Receipts, is- 
sued against inventories of Soybeans, Oil 
and Meal, stored on your own premises or 
elsewhere, are preferred collateral for Bank 
Loans. 


With Warehouse Receipts as collateral, 
your Banker is permitted to grant a larger 
line of credit than would be possible 
otherwise, invariably at interest rates that 
will save you money. 


GET THE FACTS from our nearest office 
about our Field Warehousing Service cov- 
ering Soybeans, Oil and Meal. The cost 
is nominal compared with the important 
advantages the service affords you. Your 
inquiry will be treated in strictest confi- 
dence, and will receive prompt, courteous 
attention. 


St. Paul Cerminal 


Warehouse Cn. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


DES MOINES MILWAUKEE 
515 Iowa-Des Moines Nat'l 601 First Wisconsin Nat'l 
Bank Building Bank Building 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


120 South La Salle Street 809 Electric Building 


DETROIT 
2005 National Bank Bldg. 
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BUFFALO @ SYRACUSE @ ATLANTA @ MEMPHIS 
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There’s profit in that subsoil—if you go after it! It’s rich 
in elements essential to healthy crop growth. It’s the 
storehouse of moisture during dry spells. 


But you have to break up plow pan and the colloidal 
silt layer before plant roots can penetrate deeply more 
easily ... and still get plenty of air. You have to loosen 
up that subsoil to increase its water-absorbing capacity. 


Look what the amazing new Oliver TNT Plow does! 
How it crumbles the subsoil beneath normal plowing 
depth. You can go as much as 4 inches deeper with the 
Oliver TNT than with any other moldboard plow. And 
still keep the topsoil on top! 


The OLIVER Corporation + 400 West Madison Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 


SEE YOUR OLIVER DEALER. Find out how the Oliver TNT 
Plow can help you boost yields and conserve your precious soil. 





OLIVER « 


‘FINEST IN: FARM MACHINERY” | 
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HOW THE OLIVER TNT PLOW WORKS 
Note how the secondary base works under the 
regular plow bottom . . . how it plows deeper 
than you've ever plowed before. Here's a plow 
that prepares a deep, loose, airy "root bed.” 
Rainfall: soaks in quickly. Run-off is reduced 
and “flash erosion” prevented. 
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Current indications point toward the largest soybean 
acreage in history, primarily because of the unfavorable 
weather conditions throughout the soybean production 
areas. Inability to get into fields during the early part 
of the season, reduced small grain acreages, and flooding 
out of other crops have all contributed. With favorable 
growing weather during the summer months, one of the 
largest soybean crops ever is apparently in store for us 
this year. 


During the war years we have developed a system 
of marketing soybeans which is not conducive to stable 
and favorable prices to the grower. Soybeans have been 
moving to market in one small portion of the year—thev 
have been going directly from the combine to the eleva- 
tor and thence to the processor. There has been very 
little farm storage of soybeans—for the crop is heavy, 
requires rather tight and well braced bins. Those bins 
have not been available on farms, and no material has 
been available to build them. It is now time to give ser- 
ious consideration to the provision of farm storage for 
a good share of the 1947 crop of soybeans. 

The 1947 edition of the Soybean Blue Book carries 
figures showing the average prices of No. 2 soybeans, by 
months, from 1923 through 1943. Those figures are 
here reproduced in graph form, indicating that over the 
20-year period between the first collection of soybean 
statistics and the beginning of the war and the conse- 
quent price controls, the lowest prices for soybeans came 
in November, and the highest prices came in June. Over 
that 20 years the average increase in price during the 6- 
month period was 32 cents per bushel. The man who has 
repeatedly stored his beans has profited thereby! 


No system of marketing wherein the major portion of 
a crop is dumped on the market in a short period of ap- 
proximately 6 weeks will ever yield maximum returns 
to the grower. The local grain dealer is swamped with 
beans—his only method of discouraging the deluge is to 
drop the price. The processing plant can handle only so 
many cars and truck-loads per day—its entire operations 
are now disrupted and it is forced to unload beans on 24- 
hour schedules. When such a deluge arrives, the price 
is forced down. 

The grower of soybeans would benefit materially by 
providing storage capacity on his farm for at least half 
his crop. The grain dealer could do a much better job 
of handling and selling if he could have a longer period 
of time in which marketings were made. The processor 
would benefit materially—his facilities would not be 
overtaxed, his inventories and investment would be held 
down, his chances of operating over a long period of 
time would be better, the uncertainties would be lessened. 

Soybeans, if low enough in moisture when placed in 
the bins, do not deteriorate in storage. Except that they 
take tight and strong bins, they are easily stored. Study 
the graph on this page soybean prices by months, then 
start planning now for the handling cf your 1947 crop! 


WE NEED MORE FARM STO~AGE FOR SOY. 
BEANS. 


JUNE, 1947 


GROWERS SHOULD STORE MORE SOYBEANS 


$1.00: 


Ave-age Monthly Prices Received by U. S. Farmers for 
No. 2 Soybeans, 20-Year Period 1923-23 through 1942-43 
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Source: Soybean Blue Book, compiled by Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 








A Timely Recent disastrous floods in parts of the 
Article Midwest which have again swept away un- 

counted tons of our best topsoils give 
point to the article on erosion by Dr. G. N. Browning in 
this issue. “Do Soybeans Cause More Erosion than 
Corn?” is a realistic comparison of the two crops in their 
effect on soil erosion. 

When it comes to the soybean’s relationship to soil 
problems, the crop has in the past suffered much from 
uncritical friends who oversold it as a legume and cure- 
all for farm ills. When it failed to perform according- 
ly, some growers have been tempted to blame the soy- 
bean for all troubles arising out of a rotation though 
other crops were in reality as much or more to blame. 

The soy is a legume. But it also is a row-crop in 
large production areas, and that has caused some con- 
fusion. Soybeans are probably no more, and no less, 
an erosion hazard than all other row-crops. But we must 
treat them as a row-crop, even though they are one that 
pays a special dividend in the form of added nitrogen. 

You will find the article by Dr. Browning on page 
10 worth careful reading. 


You'll be hearing more about “azlon” 
as time goes. by. Clothing made 
from soybeans may seem like a Walt 
Disney fantasy to many people, but it is approaching 
reality. The Drackett Co. is erecting a plant where a 
soy protein textile fibre will be produced. It will be 
sold under the trade name of “azlon.” Robert A. Boyer 
tells us about the product in this issue. 


Just in 
Passing ... 


























For maximum, 


even coverage, use 
ALCOA CRYOLITE 


Ordinary Insecticide 


The particle size of ALCOA Cryolite 
insecticide is carefully controlled— 
not too small, not too large—but just 
right for a maximum, uniform deposit. 


Look at the photomicrographs which 
show the particles enlarged 500 times. 
Notice the more even distribution and 
more uniform size of the ALCOA 
Cryolite. 


Don’t experiment . . . use ALCOA 
Cryolite. Its effectiveness for con- 
trolling the soybean or velvetbean 
caterpillar, white-fringed beetle and 
other chewing insects has been time- 
tested and proved. 


Ask for free folder containing dust- 
ing and spraying chart and other use- 
ful information on ALCOA Cryolite. 
See your dealer or write to: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 


1744 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Alcoa Cryolite is manufactured by Aluminum 
Ore Company. Formerly sold under the 
trade name “Alorco”’. 
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GROWERS 


Indiana Varieties 

Recommended soybean varieties for Ind- 
iana are listed and discussed in a new 
circular just off the press. This is Indiana 
Soybean Variety Tests and Variety Re- 
commendations, Purdue University Circu- 
lar 322, by A. H. Probst of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and G. H. Cutler of the 
Purdue Experiment Station. 

The recommendations are made as a 
result of the work done between 1938 and 
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—Courtesy Indiana Experiment Station 


1945 at the 13 variety test plots in the 
state. Varieties recommended are shown 
on the accompanying map. Also Ottawa 
Mandarin is a very early variety recom- 
mended only on muck soils in northern 
Indiana where plantings cannot be made 
until June. And Kingwa is a black-seed- 
ed hay variety grown in southern and 
southwestern parts of the state. 





Soys and Vetch 


A “rotation” of soybeans, soybeans and 
then more soys with an occasional crop 
of vetch or Austrian winter peas turned 
under would not work on all soils. Yet 
this “rotation” produces some good crops 
of soybeans on Arkansas delta lands, ac- 
cording to Andrew Hirt, cotton and soy- 
bean producer at Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The editors wrote Mr. Hirt for informa- 
He kindly 
wrote the following in response to their 
letter: 

I will say that I have been raising soy- 
beans every year for a number of years on 


tion concerning his methods. 


the same ground, with a crop of vetch or 
Austrian winter peas turned under every 
2 or 3 or 4 years. Direct fertilization seems 


to increase yields little if any and is not 
practiced. 

This rather unorthodox practice was 
prompted by several factors: 


1—Our government’s plea for soybeans 
through the early war years. 


2—The lack of labor to chop and pick 
the cotton crop which before 1940 was 
our main crop. 

3—Our operation, aside from hoeing and 
picking cotton, was 100 percent mech- 
anized, the fields were large, the land 
being an alluvial sandy loam with just 
enough slope for proper drainage, the 
fertility level was fair and the pH was 
near neutral. 

Since I had been raising soybeans since 
1938 for green manure these factors point- 
ed to the one crop—soybeans. Since 1941 
the soybean acreage has been between 
300 and 500 acres, while the 1946 cotton 
crop was exactly 78 acres. 


The varieties, Ogden and Volstate, which 
seem to yield as well as any I have tried, 
are planted flat in 38-inch rows (as a mat- 
ter of convenience) any time from April 
20 to June 20. They are given from two 
to four cultivations. Combining of the 
Ogdens usually runs from October 3 to 
October 20; and the cutting of the Vol- 
states from October 20 to 30. 


SCIENTISTS 
MAY OBJECT 


Soil scientists, I am sure, will shudder 
if they hear of this program. In fact I 
detected some slight shudders in Dr. W. J. 


Morse of Washington, D. C. and in Dr. e 


Paul R. Henson and Mr. Carr of the 


Southern Regional Soybean Laboratory at 


Stoneville, Miss., when they visited us last |” 


fall while we were cutting beans and were 
informed of the rotation or rather the lack 


of rotation. Seriously though, as far as | : 
can tell, soil fertility has not suffered nor [7 


have diseases or insects been a problem. 


In 1946 in spite of a very late plant |- 


ing date on most acres and 6 weeks dur 
ing July and August when no rain fell 
the average yield on the 460 acres planted 
was 19 bushels per acre. This I believe 


is slightly higher than the average yield [7 
per acre through the years from 194) 7 
Bean yields immediately [7 
following vetch are higher than they wert [7 


through 1946. 


in the beginning. 


This procedure is not a common prac F 
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tice in this part of the state. 


here. 
in 1943 there was a big acreage of beat! 
planted and we had no rain during “ 
and August. No pods set on and most F 
growers cut the crop for hay, then qu! | 
soybeans. I was “jittery” also and cl! 7 


I think this is due to the fact tha! [ 
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150 acres for hay, and it made exactly i 
ton to the acre. Then on the first day of 
September we did get a rain, the pods 
started to form and I combined 10 bushels 
per acre on the remaining 300 acres. 

Please understand that I am not advocat- 
ing this lack of rotation on average soils as 
a general practice. I know full well that 
over a long period of time it certainly 
would be harmful. 

And if my conscience gets to hurting 
me because of soil depletion I will wait 
until beans are cheap, as they probably will 
be, then I will raise a crop and turn them 
under while green. I will plant vetch that 
fall and turn it under the following spring. 
These large additions of nitrogenous or- 
ganic matter with the subsequent libera- 
tion of other plant nutrients will immed- 
iately restore the productivity until it is 
comparable to near new soils; and _ this 
rejuvenation lasts for a number of years. 

Then I will have repaid, at least in part, 
what I have taken out. I know this be- 
cause I have done this very thing before. 
And here in the delta land of Lincoln 
County, Ark.—it 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


works.—Andrew Hirt, 


Champaign Still Top 

Illinois soybean production for 1945 and 
1946 is reported in Illinois Crop and Live- 
stock Statistics by Counties recently re- 
leased by the state’s crop reporting ser- 
vice. 


County totals are included for soybeans , 


harvested for beans including acres, yield 
per acre and total bushel production; 
also acreage for all purposes, soybeans 
harvested for hay and plowed under, pas- 
ture, etc. 


Champaign County is still the state’s 
(and nation’s) leading soybean county. 
Production in 1946 was 3,928,500 bushels. 
Christian County was second with 3,190,000 


bushels. Eight Illinois counties produced 


between 2 and 3 million bushels of soy- | 


beans last year; and 15 grew between 1 
and 2 million bushels. 


Total Illinois production in 1946 was 
75,036,000 bushels as compared with 75, 
200,000 bushels in 1945. Average per acre 
yield for the state last year was 23.5 
bushels compared with 20 bushels the year 
before. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





“Substantial” Foods 

A United Press dispatch under date of 
April 26 quoted Dr. David B. Dill, pro- 
fessor of biochemistry of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to the effect that “the people of oc- 
cupied Europe need more meals of meat 
and potatoes instead of the diet of ‘vita- 
min pills and soybeans’ being fed them.” 


The UP dispatch further quoted Dr. 
Dill as saying that American ignorance 
“has led us to prescribe vitamins and soy- 
beans for these occupied countries when 
the real deficiency in most of these coun- 
tries was the quantity of substantial food 
... particularly bread, potatoes and meat.” 


The editors of the Soybean Digest wrote 
Dr. Dill, requesting an explanation of his 
apparently derogatory remarks concerning 
the use of soy foods in Europe. The fol- 
lowing letter is in response: 


To the Editor: 

. . . Referring to newspaper reports of 
a speech I made at Philadelphia some 
weeks ago. I have not seen these re- 
ports, . 


I spoke from first-hand observation, hav- 
ing been in the Army Air Forces and in 
the Quartermaster General’s office during 
the war. It was part of my responsibility 
to observe the likes and dislikes of soldiers 
and I can assure you that soldiers objected 
to food products with unfamiliar flavors in- 
cluding those associated with soybeans. 
These observations were made not only 
In this country but also in the Pacific 
and North African theatres. 
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During 1945 I spent 7 months in charge 
of a technical mission to Germany. If 
you will look through the files of Science 
for November 1946 you will find a German 
report which is in harmony with my point 
of view, viz that the great need in Europe 
today is for calories. 

The idea that calories and palatability of 
foods are more important in world feed- 
ing than vitamins and protein quality is 
not universally accepted in the Army nor 
among my colleagues in the American Ins- 
titute of Nutrition. But many are swing- 
ing to that point of view having seen that 
vitamin and protein deficiencies in Europe 
are less striking in end results than is cal- 
oric deficiency. The latter first manifests 
itself by decline in productivity rather than 
by decline in body weight, as is shown by 
the German research referred to above. 

It is a worthy ambition to employ such 
a nutritively well-balanced food as soy- 
beans for human feeding but one should 
not fail to take into account human frail- 
ties. Nutritionists have tried for years to 
change eating habits but without much 
success in adults: witness the attempts to 
feed corn to the Belgians in World War 
I and the continuing but unsuccessful cam- 
paign to substitute whole wheat for white 
flour in this country. 

I don’t dispute your statements regard- 
ing the upswing in soybean production al- 
though from an academic point of view I[ 
am inclined to class soybeans with legumes 
rather than with grains.—D. B. Dill, Har- 
yard University, Boston, Mass. 








For Feed Millers 
who take 
advantage of the 
GROWING 
MARKET 
for 


Soybean PELLETS 






; U. S. 
Pat. No. 
2157528 


Model M-20 for 25 h.p. 


We also make Model M-40, 40 h.p. 
with direct connected motor. 


Western 


PELLET 
MACHINES 


@ Easy, one-man operation. 

@ Easy die-changing. 

® Rugged construction—long life. 

@ DIRECT ACTION. Power- 
saving. 

@ Make all popular pellet sizes. 


Write for Name of Representative 
‘ . Nearest You 


ANGLO 
AMERICAN 


MILL CORPORATION 


Incorporated 
Flour Mills, Feed Mills, All. Types of 
Milling Equipment. 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
U.S. A. 
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for 27th Annual Convention American Soybean 
Association, Columbus, Ohio, September 4, 5 and 6 


Initial plans for the 1947 convention of 
the American Soybean Association at 
Columbus, Ohio have been laid by the con- 
vention committee, which held its second 
meeting in Columbus May 13. 

The Deshler-Wallick Hotel will be con- 
vention headquarters. Sleeping accom- 
modations will be available there for all 
members desiring them. Other Columbus 
hotels will also have facilities available. 
The main sessions will be held in the 
Ballroom of the Deshler-Wallick, and the 
exhibits by organizations serving the soy- 
bean industry will be on the mezzanine 
floor of the same hotel. 

A field trip to the Madison farm of the 
Ohio State University is scheduled for 
September 4, with transportation to be by 
bus, and to be supplied by the Ohio Soy- 


bean Processors. Busses will leave the 
hotel at regular intervals. Bus transpor- 
tation should be arranged at the registra- 
tion desk on the mezzanine floor. The 
groups will return to the Ohio State Uni- 
versity campus at noon for lunch, and will 
spend the afternoon viewing the soybean 
work being done there, including the de- 
foliation demonstrations, variety testing, 
fertilizer applications, etc. 


The formal sessions are scheduled for 
Friday and Saturday, September 5 and 6, 
at the Deshler-Wallick. The banquet will 
be held on Friday night. 


More details on the program will be 
available in the July issue, with the com- 
plete program to be published in August. 
Watch for it. 





USE THIS FORM 


It is not too early to make your room reservations at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel now 
for the American Soybean Association convention to be held in Columbus September 
4-5-6. The form below is for your convenience. Simply fill out, clip out and mail to 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Convention Department, Columbus, Ohio. 





RESERVE Check | Rate $ 
Here 
Single Rocm (One Person) 


A Suggestion 
May we suggest to all 





Double Bed (Two Persons) 


Convention Delegates the 
desirability of early reser- 
vations and the selection 





Twin Beds 


of some one to join you in 
the occupancy of a double 
or a twin bedded room. 
This gives you the advan- 











Parlor and Bedroom 


tage of the largest and 
most beautiful rooms in 
the hotel at extremely at- 











RATES All Rooms with com- 
bination Tub and Show- 
er Bath. 
SINGLE ROOMS FOR ONE 
$3.30, $3.85, $4.40, $4.95, $5.50, $6.60, 
$7.70, $8.80 
DOUBLE ROOMS FOR TWO 
(Double Bed) 
$5.50, $6.05, $6.60, $7.70, $8.80, $9.90, 
$11.00, $13.20 
TWIN BEDS FOR TWO 
$5.50, $6.60, $7.70, $8.80, $9.90, $11.00, 
$13.20 
PARLOR SUITES, 2 rooms—Single 
or Double 
LARGE CAPACITY ROOMS ac- 
commodating 4 to 10 — $2.75 per 
person, depending on number of 
occupants per room 











tractive rates per person 
per day. 

















Stree1 





‘time and Date of Arrival 





Name of Convention or Event 





St. Regis Packaging Systems 
are designed to meet a wide range 
of product requirements and plant 
layouts. Packers are available in 4 
variety of sizes and types, with fill 
ing speeds as high as twenty-four 
100-lb. bags per minute—with one 
operator. Nearly 400 commodities~ 
rock products, fertilizers, chemicals, 
foods, and feeds—are now being 
packaged in sturdy, low-cost multi 
wall paper bags. 
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FIVE MANUFACTURERS PACK... 


Limestone = Soap Powder — Soya Flour 
Chemicals=Alcohol...CHEAPER AND BETTER 


Factual Case Histories Show How Producers 
Save with St. Regis Packaging Systems. 


If you pack a granular, pulverized, or 
powdered product, you can save money 
and increase packaging efficiency by in- 
stalling a St. Regis Packaging System. 
These case histories reported to us by 


St. Regis packaging engineer will be 
glad to discuss your specific packaging 
problems with you. For further in- 


formation, call or write the nearest — 


St. Regis office. 


Case History No. 13—Soya Flour: Floor 


manufacturers of five different products 
are typical of the results gained with 
St. Regis Systems — consisting of valve 
bag filling machines and multiwall 
paper valve bags. Savings total as much 
as 80% compared with previous 
methods, with many other advantages 
as well. 

St. Regis Packers and multiwall bags 
cut labor costs and container costs, help 
eliminate dust, and also increase hourly 
packaging output. Customers welcome 
the clean, compact protective multiwall 


level conveyor handles packer output, 


| Se Es i t : \ “aati, 
Case History No. 11—Limestone: 4-tube 
packer permits uninterrupted operation, 


Case History No. 14—Chemicals: Multi- 
walls stack well in storage areas. 


bags wherever they are used — whether 
for rock products, fertilizers, feeds, 
foods, or chemicals. 
Write today for free copies of any or 22 — 
all of these detailed case histories. A i—_ Pus, tt is 


e History No. 12—Soap Powder: One Case History No. 15—Alcohol:Multiwalls 
save 50% storage space. 


man operates 100-LS packer. 


gl ei if : 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
Dept.SD, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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By DR. G. N. BROWNING 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture - Soil Conservation Service - 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Re- 
leased by the Soybean Crop Improve- 
ment Council. 


E GREATLY increased the acre- 
age of soybeans in the Cornbelt 
Most of 
our soybeans are grown on flat Jand and on 
gentle slopes. 


during the war years. 


But many acres are still 
grown on steep slopes. 


other  intertilled 
crops are an erosion hazard when grown 
on sloping lands. We should use _ soy- 
beans to replace corn in the rotation in- 


Soybeans as well as 


stead of increasing the number of years 
of intertilled crops. 


The real question then is: Are soybeans 
more of an erosion hazard than corn or 
other intertilled crops? Studies at several 
of the federal-state soil conservation experi- 
mental farms answer some of these prob- 
lems. They also show methods of control- 
ling erosion the year soybeans are in the 
cropping system. Let’s examine some of 
these results. 


At the Bethany, Mo., Soil Conservation 
Experimental Farm erosion under  soy- 
beans drilled solid was about two-thirds 
in 42-inch 
The soil was a Shelby loam on 8 
They also found that soil 


losses from soybeans grown in rows were 


that from soybeans planted 
rows. 


percent slope. 


about the same as from similar areas in 
corn. 


We started studies in 1944 at the Iowa 
Soil Conservation Experimental Farm to 
see if method of planting soybeans af- 


fects erosion. Runoff and erosion from 


10 


_ soil typed. 


corn and soybeans were also compared. 
In 1944 we found that erosion from corn 
listed up and down hill was about three 
times as high as from soybeans planted 


in the same way. Erosion from soybeans 
drilled solid in 7-inch rows was less than 
one-half that when they were in 40-inch 


rows. 


We found contouring reduced runoff 


and erosion. The difference in erosion be- 
tween contoured corn and soybeans was 
less than when the rows run up and down 


the hill. 


sion by 80 percent; soybeans when listed 


Contouring corn decreased ero- 


in 40-inch rows by 65 percent, soybeans 
surface planted in 40-inch rows by 33 per- 
cent and soybeans drilled in 7-inch rows 
by 13 percent. Soybeans listed on the con- 
tour caused 42 percent less erosion than 
corn planted the same way. When the 
rows were up and down hill erosion from 
soybeans was 28 percent of that from corn. 


In 1945 oats with a sweet clover catch 
crop were seeded on the corn and soy- 
bean land. Runoff and erosion from oats 
were about the same from land planted to 
corn 
drilled solid gave 15 percent less erosion 
than when oats followed soybeans planted 
in 42-inch rows. The sweet clover catch 


or soybeans. Oats after soybeans 


was plowed down in 1946 and corn and 
soybeans planted. We shouldn’t put too 
much faith in 2 years’ results on any one 
It does show though that till- 
age practices, methods of planting and 
type of soil affect the amount of erosion 
under soybeans. 


RESIDUES AFFECT 
EROSION 


Many acres of soybeans are cut for hay. 
This leaves the soil unprotected and loose 
during September and October. Heavy 
rains frequently occur at this time. Ero- 
sion is serious under these conditions. It is 


Any row crop may 
cause erosion if im- 
properly handled. 


also serious when corn is removed for si- 
lage and. the land is bare. Seeding wheat, 
barley or other small grain soon after the 
soybeans are cut for hay will reduce the 
erosion hazard one-half that 
irom land left bare over winter and seed- 


by about 


ed to oats the following spring. 


Fortunately from the erosion standpoint 
most of the soybeans in the Cornbelt are 
Before harvest time 
the leaves fall to the ground. Stems with 


harvested for seed. 


the pods are still standing. These protect 
the surface soil from the beating action 
of raindrops. The soil surface is not seal- 
ed and water penetrates rapidly. Erosion 
is much less of a hazard under these con- 


ditions than when harvested for hay. 


The soybean seed crop is usually har- 
vested with a combine late in the fall. If 
the straw is well spread at harvest time, 
erosion will not be serious during the win- 
Oats usually follow the 
soybean crop. Disking the seedbed for 
oats covers much of the residue. That 
mixed with the surface % inches of soil 
and that remaining on the surface allows 


ter and spring. 


water to penetrate the soil quickly during 
rains. The erosion hazard is decreased. 


We see many soybean fields where the 
straw is raked and burned in the fall or 
spring before plowing. This leaves the 
soil bare. Erosion is Nitro- 
gen is lost. Organic matter needed to 
help maintain soil tilth is destroyed. 
There are reasons for burning the soy- 
bean straw. But there are more and bet- 
ter reasons why we should not. It is prac- 


increased. 


tically impossible to plow land where the 
straw has not been spread. The answet 
is more straw spreaders on combines. It 
costs money to rake and burn the soy- 
bean residue. In addition, valuable nitro 
gen and organic matter are lost. It’s good 
business to save the soybean straw as well 
as other crop residues. 
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Do Soybeans Cause More 





Erosion Than Corn? 





® Not if they are compared with corn grown 


in the same place in the rotation, the same 


method of planting is used and the residues are 


returned to the soil, the author says. 


PLACE IN 
THE ROTATION 


The place that soybeans occur in the 
rotation influences the amount of erosion 
that occurs. usually — follow 
corn, If we are to get a true picture of 
hazard it then 


should be compared with second year 


Soybeans 
soybeans as an erosion 


corn. 

Studies at several of the Soil Conserva- 
tion experimental farms show that erosion 
from second year corn after meadow is 
about 50 percent higher than from first 
Soil tilth deteriorates rapidly 
after meadows are plowed and planted to 
an intertilled crop. Much of it is gone by 
the end of the year of corn. This is why 


year corn. 


erosion increases on second year corn. 
We can also expect more erosion from soy- 
beans ‘following corn than from first year 
corn after plowing down a meadow crop. 
This is one of the reasons for the common 
opinion that soybeans cause more erosion 
than corn. 


At the McCredie Missouri Soil Con- 


servation Experimental Farm a compari- 


son was made of erosion from soybeans 
when they followed corn and when they 
followed meadow. In the 4-month period, 
May through August, drilled soybeans al- 
lowed about 68 percent as ‘much erosion 
as corn when both followed corn. When 
corn and soybeans were grown following 
meadow, erosion from soybeans was 74 
percent as much as from corn. 


It appears then that serious erosion 
hazards often credited to soybeans are not 
the fault of the plant itself but the place 
where it is put in the cropping system. 


SOYBEANS AND 
SOIL TILTH 


What about the effect of soybeans on 
soil tilth? It is well known that soybeans 
leave the soil loose. Heavy clay soils 
after cropping for several years become 
cloddy and hard to work. Soybeans im- 
How? We 
There are 


prove the tilth of these soils. 
don’t know all the answers. 





The soybean 
plant has a less extensive root system 


probably several reasons. 


than corn. It requires more water to pro- 
duce a pound of the soybean plant ma- 
terial than a pound of corn plant. The 
higher water requirement and the less 
extensive root system reduces the moisture 
content of the soil more than under corn. 
We found the moisture under soybeans 6 
percent lower than under corn grown under 
similar conditions. The soil is often very 
dry in July and August under soybeans. 
Rains follow. Large clods are broken down 
into smaller granules. Freezing and thaw- 
ing has the same effect. That is why we 
fall plow heavy soils to improve soil tilth. 

Yields of corn following soybeans on 
heavy soils are generally several bushels 
higher than corn following corn. Part of 
the increase may be credited to improved 
soil tilth. 
inoculated, it gathers nitrogen from the 


The soybean is a legume. If 


air. The amount of nitrogen returned 
to the soil depends on how the straw is 
handled. On the average we can expect 
the soybean to fix as much or more nitro- 
gen than needed by the plant. A good corn 
crop will take 80-100 pounds of nitrogen 
from the soil. We can then credit part 
of the increased yields of corn follow- 
ing soybeans to the nitrogen added by the 
soybean plant. 

On light silt loam soils soybeans have a 
harmful effect on soil tilth. Light silt 
loam soils run together badly but usual- 
ly are not cloddy. They are made up of 
smaller soil granules. Soybeans cause a 
breakdown of large soil granules into 
small individual particles. When the soil 
is made up mostly of small individual silt 
particles, the soil pores are very small. 
Water and air move slowly through small 


Soybeans need not cause serious soil erosion. For conservation of soil, contouring and terracing are essential on sloping land. 
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pores. When conditions are not favorable — 
to movement of air and water, crop 
yields suffer. 

Light silt loam soils do not run together 
as badly under soybeans as under corn. 
Hard driving rains break down soil gran- 
ules and cause the soil to run together. 
Soybeans have wider leaves than corn. 
Soybeans give quicker and more protec- 
tion to the soil from the beating action 
of raindrops than corn. The soil under 
soybeans is covered with leaves by late 
summer. This protects the soil surface 
from the beating action of raindrops. 
Soil microorganisms also increase soil 
granulation. Most of the nodules on the 
roots of soybeans drop off at the end of a 
dry period followed by rain. This fur- 
nishes a readily available supply of organic 
material to bind soil particles together into 
soil granules. This doesn’t happen under 
corn. 

CHARACTER 
OF THE SOIL 


Soils vary in the ease with which they 
erode. Some soils have good tilth at the 
surface and don’t break down and run to- 
gether under the beating action of hard 
driving rains. These soils resist erosion. 
Other soils have poor structure because of 
how they were developed or because too 
many row crops have been grown with- 
out enough grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system to maintain stable soil 
structure. These soils do not resist hard 
driving rains but go into suspension and 
seal the soil pores. When water cannot 
go into the ground, high runoff and ero- 
sion can be expected. On the silt loam 
soils the surface is probably more impor- 
tant than any other part of the soil in in- 
fluencing runoff and erosion. 


We shouldn’t fail to recognize though 
that some soils have heavy clay subsoils 
which limit downward movement of water. 
After the surface soil has taken up all of 
the water it can hold, then a tight sub- 
soil limits the downward movement of wa- 
ter. If soybeans have loosened the surface 
of a soil with an impermeable subsoil, 
erosion may be very serious if hard driving 
rains continue after the surface is saturat- 
ed. If the subsoil is open, loosening of 
the surface may actually increase the 
amount of water that goes into the soil. 
Erosion under these conditions will be de- 
creased. 


Everything considered, there is no 
question but that soybeans like all other 
row crops are an erosion hazard. The 
information available up to now would in- 
dicate though that on the average soy- 
beans are not more of an erosion hazard 
than corn. This assumes that they are 
compared: with corn grown in the same 
place in the rotation; that the residues are 
returned to the surface to protect the soil 
and that the same method of planting is 
used, 
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G MODERN SHIRT from 


By ROBERT A. BOYER 


Soybean Research Council 


WO OF THE OLDEST and most 

useful materials in the world are the 

soybean and wool. Since the begin- 
ning of recorded history, these materials 
have played a major part in filling man’s 
basic needs for food and clothing. The 
soybean has been the source of a nutritious 
protein and fat for over half the people 
in the world, and wool has been a highly 
prized textile fiber by almost everyone, 
not only for its warmth but also for the 
utility and beauty of its fabrics. 


One may wonder why two such different 
materials, one primarily a food and the 
other a textile fiber, are mentioned to- 
gether. What do they have in common? 
While it is true that up to the present 
time, these products have played their roles 
in widely divergent fields, there are indica- 
tions now that this will not long be true— 
that the soybean is about to serve man 
not only as a food but also as a textile 
material. It is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to explain just where and how the 
soybean may someday become an impor- 
tant factor in the textile industry. 


Today in modern business it is becom- 
ing more and more of an axiom that in- 
must actively support scientific re- 
search in order to remain profitable and 


dustry 


to continue in competition. Every year 
many products and businesses fade into 
they have failed to 
take advantage of the benefits of science. 


oblivion because 


The average person now takes it for grant- 
ed that there will be continual improve- 
ment in the products that he uses every 
day. For instance, he expects yearly im- 
provements in his car, radio, home ap- 
pliances: and periodic changes for the 
better in the design of his home, office, 
and even his city. As soon as progress 
stops in industries, they wither and die. 


Like every general rule, this one also 
has exceptions and a major exception 
seems to be the wool industry. Wool is a 
product that for thousands of years has 
been used every day by almost every per- 
son in the world, and yet the wool industry 
is one that supports relatively little re- 
search and has had very little change 
throughout these thousands of years. For 
instance, wool is, produced today in al- 
most the same manner as in ancient times 





the Ancient Soybean 


and at about the same efficiency. An 
average sheep still produces the same 
quality and quantity wool (less than 10 
Ibs. a year) as the sheep of Biblical days. 
The conversion of raw wool to finished 
fabric has seen an occasional technical ad- 
vance, but many of the methods in use to- 
day in spinning and weaving wool are 
hundreds of years old. 


When viewed from an engineering stand- 
point, wool is one of the most remarkable 
materials in the world. The fact that 
wool today is still used by almost every- 
one despite the lack “of technical progress 
and in spite of the fact that it is one of 
the most expensive textile fibers, is elo- 
quent testimony to the excellence of this 
product. 


Because of the high cost of wool and 
silk there has been a great deal of activ- 
ity since the turn of the century by 
scientists interested in the textile indus- 
try in an endeavor to find a lower cost 
textile fiber which would have all the 
desirable qualities that can now be found 
only in wool and silk. As a result of this 
research, tremendous industries have been 
developed which are now producing syn- 
thetic fibers such as viscose and acetate 
rayons, nylon, and many others. No one 
will deny that these developments have 
been valuable and that they are serving 
to play an important part in the textile 
industry today. Nevertheless none of these 
developments have replaced or even dim- 
inished the use of wool in an important 
way. 


The reason for this is evident when it 
is realized that our most valuable and 
most expensive textile fibers, such as 


Wool from sheep has been one of man’s prized 
clothing products since Bible times. 
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The viscous fluid is liquified soy protein which will shortly be forced through tiny holes in a 
spinnerette at the plant of the Drackett Co. in Cincinnati to emerge as soybean fibre. Robert 
Boyer (left), director of scientific research and H. R. Drackett, president, inspect a batch of this 


liquified protein. 


wool, silk, and furs, are of animal origin, 
and that therefore these fibers are pro- 
tein material. In contrast to the animal 
fibers there are the lower cost vegetable 
fibers such as cotton, flax, ramie, and the 
man-made vegetable fibers such as rayon. 
All of these vegetable fibers are of a cel- 
lulosic nature. It has finally become ap- 
parent that cellulose fibers, although they 
are much cheaper than the protein fibers, 
do not meet the performances and _ re- 
quirements that we demand of garments 
made from animal protein fiber. We 
therefore have been forced to use the ex- 
pensive animal fibers (mainly wool) to 
achieve the wearing qualities, warmth, and 
draping characteristics which we want in 
our better fabrics. 


It would seem natural therefore that 
the textile chemists in their efforts to make 
a superior synthetic fiber would attempt 
to use a protein material rather than a 
cellulose material. 


No serious attempt to produce a man- 
made protein fiber was made until about 
15 years ago. The reason for this is 
readily apparent—there was no economi- 
cally practical protein raw material avail- 
able to the scientists with which to work, 
that is, until the advent of the soybean 
industry in the United States. True, a few 
animal proteins such as milk casein and 
gelatin were studied, and in fact, there has 
been a fiber developed which is now in 
commercial use made from milk casein. 


However, the economics of animal pro- 
teins, when compared to vegetable pro- 
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teins such as soybean proteins, are not 
very good. It must be remembered that 
all animal proteins are the product of the 
animal’s digestive processes and that a 
very large part of the food consumed by 
any animal is converted to energy rather 
than to solid body or protein material. In 
fact the conversion of food to solid pro- 
tein material is considerably less than 
Along with 


this low conversion efficiency there is 


10 percent in most cases. 


usually involved long periods of time be- 
fore the solid protein material can be 
made available for any industrial opera- 
tion. Furthermore, most animal proteins 
in their natural state contain large 
amounts of water, and in this wet state, 
as everyone knows, they spoil or decom- 
pose readily. This means that a large 
scale processing operation has to employ 
refrigeration extensively. 


In addition these wet proteins have to 
be processed very close to the scene of 
their’ production if costs are to be. kept 
down. The dairy industry with its local 
milk depots, cheese and butter factories 
is an example of this. Because of these 
facts, animal proteins, at least up to the 
present time, have been so expensive that 
they have been considered impractical as 
raw materials for industry. Casein, gela- 
tin, wool, and silk are the chief excep- 
tions but even in their particular fields 
they are considered “expensive.” 


Here is where the soybean enters the 
picture because the soybean has made 
available for the first time to industry an 


almost unlimited source of low-cost pro- 
tein. 


Because of the superior methods, which 
were developed in this country for ex- 
tracting soybean oil, soybean oil meal be- 
came available which was extremely rich 
in protein and in which the protein had 
not been ruined by exposure to too much 
heat or other improper processing techni- 
ques. Here then was a low cost protein 
that could be readily extracted, purified, 
dried, stored, and otherwise put in a form 
practical for an industrial raw mater- 
ial. 

Since the appearance of this material 
there has been underway an extensive in- 
vestigation into the possibility of making 
a fiber from soybean protein. Today this 
is approaching reality—a soybean protein 
textile fiber, the first protein fiber to be 
made commercially that does not stem 
from an animal origin. 


This fiber has been produced for sev- 
eral years on a pilot plant basis. Today 
a new plant, the first of its kind in this 
country, is under construction which will 
produce this soybean fiber in large vol- 
ume. 


Exhaustive testing of this new fiber has 
been quietly under way for several years 
in an effort to determine exactly how it 
performs when mixed with other textile 
fibers and woven into various types of fab- 
rics. 

As a result of this work, the textile in- 
dustry has become highly interested be- 
cause it has been found that fabrics made 
from a blend of soybean fiber and rayon 
or cotton, have a “hand” that is unique; 
a “hand” in fact that cannot be obtained 
with any other fiber—even wool. 


Although the fiber in its present state 
of development cannot be considered a 
true wool substitute, it does have, for in- 
stance, the warmth which is characteris- 
tic of animal protein fibers and also an 
ability to improve the draping proper- 
ties of fabrics in much the same manner 
as wool. 


A great deal of work remains to be done, 
but already enough is known about soy- 
bean fiber to be able to predict for it a 
bright future. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, recognizing the potential and in- 
creasing importance of man-made protein 
fibers, last year adopted for them the gen- 
eric name “Azlon,” following the same 
pattern of using the word “Rayon” for all 
man-made cellulose fibers. 

And so, as time goes on, it will become 
more and more a common occurence, when 
purchasing one of the popular new sport 
shirts that has the warmth and appear- 
ance of wool but the softness of cotton 
flannel, to see on the label “50 percent 
Rayon, 50 percent Soybean Azlon.” This 
then will truly be “A Modern Shirt from 
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the Ancient Soybean”! 
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Small Town 


Solvent 
Unit 


* 


The small solvent extraction plant of 
Roach Soybean Mills, Inc., at Plainfield, 
Iowa, went into continuous operation some 
months ago, and is now engaged in its first 
full year of production. 

With the completion of this plant and its 
successful operation in this little lowa town 
of a few hundred people, a dream of the 
owners and of engineers at the Iowa Engi- 
neering Experiment Station came true. 

The college engineers dreamed of a small 
seybean processing plant that could be op- 
erated efficiently and safely in a small town. 
They wanted to add to the number of prac- 
tical enterprises available to the small com- 
munity. 

This was also the hope of J. Roach Sons, 
Inc., feed mixers and grain dealers at Plain- 
field. They were interested in setting up 
a small soybean processing plant to be 
operated in conjunction with their feed busi- 
ness, at Plainfield and in three other towns 
in the immediate territory. 

Howard L. Roach, the president of J. 
Roach Sons, and a well known Iowa farm 
manager, —he is former president of the 
Iowa Farm Managers Association as well 












Above is the Roach Soybean Mill af Plainfield, Iowa, a solvent extraction unit designed for 
comparatively small operations. 


as of the American Soybean Association — 
has long been interested in farm and small 
community problems, which are closely inter- 
related. It has been his desire to return the 
products of the farm to the farm by the 
shortest possible route. With soybean acre- 
age increasing greatly in Bremer County 
during the war years, it was natural that 
he should become interested in the project 
of the Experiment Station engineers. 

So the Roach firm cooperated with the 
Experiment Siation in setting up the plant 
and putting it into operation. Over a period 
of several years the “bugs” have been taken 
out. Operations are now considered to be 
entirely satisfactory from a mechanical 
standpoint. 

Dr. L. K. Arnold, Iowa State College 
engineer in direct charge of the project, 
told of the plan back in the October 1941 
issue of the Soybean Digest: “It is felt there 
are definite possibilities for the proper type 
of plants in sizes ranging from 5 to 25 tons 
a day, the smaller sizes to be operated in 
conjunction with grain elevators or feed 
mills.” 

The engineers were inclined to believe 
that solvent extraction was the coming proc- 


ess because of its greater efficiency in re- 
moving the oil. Perhaps they were a little 
ahead of the thinking of much of the in- 
dustry on this point. 

But the solvent plants existing then had 
real disadvantages for the small operator. 
They were built only in large units—100 
tons capacity was about the smallest. Sol- 
vents used were explosive. The operation 
was especially dangerous in small plants 
where experienced safety men could not be 
employed. Only trained engineers could 
operate the plant, so an overhead was re- 
quired that was out of reach of the firm 
with small capital. 

The Station engineers set out to des'gn 
a new unit that would meet the following 
requirements: 


1. It must be practical in small sizes. 
2. It must use a non-explosive solvent. 
3. It must be simple to operate. 

4. It must be moderate in first cost, and 
5. It must be economical to operate. 


In other words, they wanted to build a 
plant that could be operated in small towns 
with small capital. Soybeans need not be 
shipped long distances to such a plant close 


Left, steamheated meal drying unit at the Roach Soybean Mill; at right in the rear you see the meal sacking unit, in foreground the oil filters. 
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to the source of supply, and then shipped 
back again in the form of oil meal. 

They set up pilot plant studies on the 
project in cooperation with the Du Pont Co. 
as early as 1936. The firm established a 
fellowship for making the studies. Dr. O. R. 
Sweeney, head of the Department of Chemi- 
cal Engineering at Iowa State College, and 
one of the Midwest’s recognized chemurgic 
pioneers, was in charge of the original de- 
velopment work. 

The engineers selected trichloroethylene 
as the solvent because in addition to being 
non-explosive it is a commercial product 
available in quantity. It boils at a low 
temperature (189° F.) and is easy to re- 
move from the oil and meal. 


FULLY MEETS 
EXPECTATIONS 

Dr. Arnold says the Roach mill now in 
operation fully meets expectations. Designed 
as a 10-ton unit, it is now processing about 
12 tons of soybeans daily. Two men oper- 
ate the plant on each shift. Neither is a 
trained engineer. Their duties are to watch 
and lubricate the machinery, tend the boil- 
er and sack and handle the oil meal. Most 
of the rest of the operation is automatic. 


Howard Roach is president of the Roach 
Soybean Mills, Inc. His son, John, is plant 
manager. Howard was in charge of setting 
the plant up and worked with Dr. Arnold 
in taking the “bugs” out of it while John 
was in Uncle Sam’s Navy. John took charge 
of the plant when he returned from service 
in the fall of 1945. 

At least three small plants employing 
trichloroethylene as the solvent are now in 
operation, though none of them are of the 
exact design of the Roach plant. 

A commercial firm plans to begin pro- 
duction of this complete unit in the near 
future. From a mechanical and engineer- 
ing standpoint the plant is entirely suc- 
cessful, Its potential usefulness -to the com- 
munity and to the soybean industry is yet 
to be demonstrated. Future developments 
in this type of operation will be watched 
keenly. 

At the present time research men at lowa 
State College are experimenting with other 
non-explosive solvents in an effort to find 
one that is even more effective than trich- 
loroethylene. 

—sbhd— 


SOYBEANS IN KANSAS 


F. B. Ross, president of the board of 
trustees for the College of Emporia, points 
te soybeans as an important Kansas crop. 

In 1939 there were no soybean process- 
ing plants in Kansas and only 39,000 
bushels were produced, says Ross. In 1946, 
there were eight soybean processing plants 
in the state, and they paid about 15 mil- 
lion dollars to Kansas growers. Each of 
the processing plants provides employ- 
ment and sustenance for from 10 to 30 
families, 
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REVERSION 


By PAUL T. TRUITT 


President National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers 


From talk before Soybean Conference 
at Peoria, Ill., Feb. 27-28. 
UR topic, “Problems in the Use of 
Soybean Oil for Edible Purposes,” 
is broad. Perhaps it is too broad for 
representatives of our industry to discuss 
the main 


with authority. Nevertheless, 


point which we shall raise applies in some’ 


measure to all food products which use 
soybean oil as an ingredient. My remarks 
will be made from the viewpoint of mer- 
chandising margarine. 

The interest of margarine manufacturers 
in soybean oil research is vital and it may 
be stated briefly. 

The intrinsic values of margarine have 
been long established. There is no question 
about its nutritive value, its energy value, 
its vitamin A content. It has been approved 
by the American Medical Association, the 
New York Academy of Medicine, the Bureau 
of Home Economics and many other sci- 
entific and governmental organizations and 
personages. 


TASTE IS OF 
FIRST IMPORTANCE 


In recent years, much improvement has 
been made in the taste and eating-quality of 
margarine. Margarine is a food product, 
unlike many others, which is consumed “as 
such.” It is eaten without any change in 
its identity or in its taste. When color is 
added, no change in taste occurs, but eye 
appeal, by virtue of eating habits, is in- 
creased. It is used as a spread on bread just 
as it comes from the carton, or with color 
added. Margarine is also used as a season- 
ing on vegetables and in cooking generally. 

A product which must pass these rigid 
tests several times each day, or every time 
it is eaten, must be palatable, have an ex- 
cellent quality, smooth texture, and a clean 
fresh odor, if it is to receive continued con- 
sumer acceptance in any volume. 

Margarine as we know it today is far 
superior to the product of years ago. Ad- 
vanced technology, modern equipment, im- 
proved methods of refining, and the use of 
higher grade oils have made this possible. 
As part of this, the use of soybean oil in 
margarine has expanded greatly in recent 
years. Soybean oil is now an important oil 
in the production of margarine. Its use has 
been expanded to where about one-half of 
all oil now used is soybean oil. 


I should like to give you some figures 





Chief Problem in the Use of 
' Soy Oil for Edible Purposes 





PAUL T. TRUITT 


which will illustrate the vigorous growth of 
the use of soybean oil in margarine in the 
past 10 years. 

Soybean Oil 


Used in 

Year Margarine 

(1,000 Ibs.) 
DOME ss aiddiecastadewawewes 14,261 
BORE. oobi Cenddh anew 
RRO Gas 2 sane walla cnaanees 39,885 
Usk Gao ara ee raat . 70,822 
Bt ARR rc Pee ee 87,103 
i ree -- 75,634 
IN 4 -c acw ies 9 aera aerate aneteab ara 133,346 
MIO ec zreverets eee 198,020 
NN das hs dia wie ae a a ea a ee 211,105 
BOG oewales c+ ema eaeos 206,643 


Today food is the largest single outlet 
for soybean oil and margarine is your second 
largest customer. Further, with an all time 
high in margarine production, for domestic 
use only, in 1946 we have an unsatisfied 
demand for more margarine on the one hand 
and plant capacity to satisfy that demand 
on the other. We know that since 1940 the 
regular use of margarine has more than 
doubled in this country. The demand today 
is perhaps equal to twice the amount pro- 
duced. -Margarine manufacturers intend to 
fully meet this demand as rapidly as the oil 
supply will permit. 

On the whole, but allowing for minor 
variations, soybean oil is not stable enough 
for fully satisfactory use in margarine. Yet, 
we all believe soybean oil is here to stay. 
The capacity of soybean oil to “revert” to 
some degree to the taste-characteristics of 
unrefined oil, and its inability to remain 
sweet and bland during the shelf-life of 
margarine, is a most serious threat to post- 
war margarine sales. By and large, con- 
sumers simply will not eat unpalatable food, 
or food with a poor taste. 

Rapid, almost daily turnover of margarine 
in the grocery stores between 1943 to the 
present time, has served, temporarily, almost 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN FATS AND OILS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE 


OF MARGARINE — Fiscal Years 1935-1946 
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Domestic and Foreign Fats and Oils Used in the Manufacture of Margarine 
Fiseal Years 1935-1946 
(Thousands of pounds) 


ROP okie aie were cao wi ieee to oe he mis wie la wigs ates ys 


Domestic Foreign Total 
135,349 149,808 285,157 
124,824 180,526 305,350 
194,047 126,725 320,772 
233,302 105,280 338,582 
185,435 84,211 269,646 
206,480 37,636 244,116 
258,091 18,730 276,821 
266,934 33,105 300,039 
447,055 0 447,055 
495,597 0 495,597 
498,249 0 498,249 
448,632 0 448,632 


Source: annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, except for 1946 
which is from the release of August 29, 1946, from the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue, 


completely to bypass this threat. Neverthe- 
less the threat is there, and the possibility 
of damage is very real. The damage will 
actually materialize when supplies of oil 
permit the production of margarine to ap- 
proximate the increased consumer demand. 
At that time, margarine must be made from 
raw materials which will assure a satis- 
factory shelf-life of as much as 6 weeks. 
This is necessary to be certain that the 
housewife will always get an acceptable 
product. 


Margarine manufacturers consider soy- 
bean oil reversion and its causes as the most 
pressing need for research related to this 
industry at the present time. 

In fact, 3 years ago, this Association con- 
sidered such research so important that it 
was placed first on our list of research pro- 
jects. We set up a 3-year appropriation and 
started work in 1945 at the University of 
Pittsburgh under the direction of Dr. Her- 
bert E, Longenecker. We have made some 
efforts, which so far have not been success- 





ful, to expand this work which is now 
entering its third: year. In addition to this 
work, research on the causes of reversion 
is going on in the laboratories of margarine 
manufacturers. 

We hope that at this Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory and elsewhere maxi- 
mum resources may, without further delay, 
be applied to discover the cause and cure 
for soybean oil reversion at the earliest pos- 
sible date. We should like very much to 
see definite action follow this meeting. 

—sbd— 


SWIFT & CO. PLANT 
TO USE NEW PROCESS 


Swift & Co., has announced plans to 
build a new plant in Hammond, Ind., which 
will employ a new process to separate ani- 
mal, vegetable and marine oils. 

The plant will include the first announc- 
ed application of the Solexol process re- 
cently introduced by the M. W. Kelloge 
Co., which cracks glycerides into fractions 
differing in molecular weight and_ struc- 
ture. 

Industries which will use the end _pro- 
dusts include rubber, textile, soap, cos- 
metics, paint, linoleum and lubricants. 

The plant is expected to be completed 
next year. M. W. Kellogg has been award- 
ed the contract to install its ‘Solexol pro- 
cess and will also design and construct two 
Blaw-Knox Co. will also build 
facilities at the plant for extraction of 


other units. 


glycerin from fats and oils. 
—sbhd— 


CHEMICAL PLANT HEAD 


Whitney Eastman, president of the chem- 
ical division of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Hugh A. 
Hamilton as technical director of the com- 
pany’s new Chemical Plant being built at 
Kankakee, IIl. 

Hamilton is an alumnus of Sioux Falls 
College and the University of Nebraska. 
For the past several years he has super- 
vised analytical, experimental, and process 
engineering Laboratories in the butadiene 
division of the Cities Service Refining 
Corporation at Lake Charles, La. 


DICKINSON BROTHERS Co. 


Jim Dickinson 


1175 Board of Trade 
141 West Jackson Blvd. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF 


By FRANCIS SCOFIELD 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn. 


From a speech at the Soybean Con- 
ference, Peoria, Ill., in February. 


OYBEAN oil has many industrial uses, 
being adapted, to some degree at least, 
for almost all the uses which may be 

found for a vegetable oil. One of the larg- 
est of these uses is in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, and these remarks will 
deal largely with this field, although much 
will also apply to other fields as well. 

We can think of the uses of soybean oil 
in two classes. One of these makes use of 
the fact that soybean oil resembles other 


drying oils to some degree. We, therefore, 
attempt to substitute it for some other oil 
with as little other change in the formulation 
as is possible. This substitution is largely 
inspired by the lower cost and greater avail- 
ability of soybean oil, and is restricted only 
by the amount that can be tolerated in a 
given formulation without seriously impair- 
ing the properties of the product. Research 
developments in this field are, naturally, 
limited, since the only reason for using 
soybean oil is likely to be its lower cost, and 
there is not much leeway for research ex- 
pense. Also, since the market is limited to 
that which can be stolen from other oils, 
there is a definite limit on what can be 


Pigment is ground in soybean oil in a three-roller paint mill at the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria, Ill. 
—USDA Photo by Peter Killian 
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SOYBEAN OIL IN Qndustry 


sold, and research will not serve to expand 
the field for soybean utilization very much. 

A second, and certainly more promising, 
class comprises those uses which take ad- 
vantage of the fact that soybean oil is differ- 
ent from other drying oils and yields prod- 
ucts of different properties. This may result 
in a coating whose merit is greater for cer- 
tain purposes than that of any heretofore 
available, and thus serves to widen the total 
market for coatings without necessarily 
stealing from other coatings. In any event, 
since the use is justified by better service, 
the low price of soybean oil represents only 
an additional bonus, rather than the sole 
justification for its use. 

One example of a use of this type will 
serve as an illustration. Certain alkyds, 
made from soybean oil, have adequate dry- 
ing time and such superior resistance to 
yellowing and premature cracking that they 
are used in the highest quality interior 
enamels, with results equal to or better than 
were obtained by any other materials. This 
results in an additional market for coatings, 
since these enamels encourage the use of 
paint on surfaces which had not heretofore 
been painted. Other 
readily be added to emphasize the import- 


illustrations could 


ance of this type of use. 


FUTURE IN 
INDUSTRY 

Some idea of the relative importance of 
these two categories may be gathered from 
an inspection of the consumption of soybean 
oil by the paint and varnish industry during 
the War. At this time, the use of soybean 
oil in paints was prohibited, because of the 
necessity of diverting the maximum amount 
into edible products. However, certain ex- 
ceptions were made in the case of products 
where no adequate substitute was available. 
It will be seen that these irreplaceable uses 
amounted to between 3 and 4 percent of the 
total oil consumption of the paint and var- 
nish industry. 

The future consumption of soybean oil 
by the industry is difficult to prophecy. 
Before the War somewhat less than 10 per- 
cent of the oil used in paints and varnishes 
was soybean. This proportion was increasing 
gradually. As a first approximation, it may 
be assumed that the paint and varnish in- 
dustry uses about 1 pound of oil for every 
dollar of sales of its products. During the 
War this ratio declined, since the preponder- 
ance of paints required by the armed forces 
were relatively low in vehicle, but it may be 
expected to return now that the War is 
over. It is as certain as anything can be 
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that within the next year or two, the paint 
and varnish industry will be selling more 
than a billion dollars of products, and using 
a billion pounds of oil. At the prewar ratio, 
this will give a market for 100 million 
pounds of soybean oil, which figures may be 
regarded as the floor below which consump- 
tion is unlikely to fall. The ceiling is set 
only by the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of our research workers in discovering new 
products in which soybean oil can be used. 


Research may be either fundamental, ap- 
plied, or development. Fundamental re- 
search discovers new facts, without regard 
to their usefulness. Thus fundamental re- 
search on soybean oil would deal with its 
composition and behavior under various 
types of treatment and would record what 
changes take place, without regard to 
whether they are in some predetermined di- 
rection. Applied research takes this infor- 
mation and attempts to develop products 
which may be useful in the manufacture of 


finished goods. Developmental research 
takes the products of applied research and 
studies how they may be most efficiently and 
economically used in products desired by 
the consumer. 

Developmental research is peculiarly the 
field of the processor of soybean oil and 
of the user. They have the consumer con- 
tacts who may test out ideas and suggest 
directions in which further work should 
proceed. 

Fundamental and applied research are 
much more nearly adapted to research or- 
ganizations such as the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory, and the state experi- 
ment stations and universities. Of the two, 
the fundamental research is the one which 
is most in need of work. Applied research 
can be conducted on a trial and error basis 
without the fundamental facts on which 
hypothesis may be built, but the procedure 
is very wasteful of time and money. 

We have been operating for years with- 
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out the answers to a number of important 
questions. Without these we are groping in 
the dark, and it becomes surprising how 
much we have discovered when you con- 
sider how much of the background remains 
to be filled in. : 

I will enumerate some of the questions 
for which answers are badly needed. I do 
not pretend to know for sure, how the re- 
search should be conducted. I doubt if 
anyone does. All we can do is to collect all 
the information we can, whether it seems 
relevant to the particular problem or not. 
When we get enough pieces, the jig-saw 
puzzle will begin to fall into place. 

When a film of oil is exposed to the air, 
it absorbs oxygen and undergoes an irre- 
versible change from a liquid to a rubbery 
solid. This reaction continues gradually un- 
til the film fails from progressive embrittle- 
ment. Although considerable experimental 
evidence bearing on this phenomenon has 
been accumulated, and many articles dis- 
cussing the theory have been written, no one 
has yet presented a theory which seems 
to me to describe the process adequately. 
Thus, the fundamental reaction on which 
a large industry is based is without satis- 
factory explanation. 

Also, we know with reasonable precision, 
the fatty acid composition of soybean oil, 
but we do not have any idea of how these 
fatty acids are combined into glycerides. 
Several suggestions have been made as to 
the glyceride composition of oils, but none 
has been confirmed by experimental evi- 
dence. The Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs has a large scale research 
program under way for the study of the be- 
havior of various pure glycerides, but unless 
we know more than we do at present about 
the glyceride composition of soybean oil, it 
will be hard to apply what the Federation 
learns to the intelligent utilization of soy- 
bean oil. 


ARE WORKING 
IN THE DARK 

Further, the breeders of soybeans need 
some guidance as to the direction in which 
they should press their operations. Undoubt- 
edly there are certain glyceride combinations 
which are more desirable than others from 
the point of view of the protective coatings 
industry, but until we know what those are. 
the breeder is laboring in the dark. 

In conclusion, we can summarize my 
views by saying that the utilization of soy- 
bean oil by industry is in its infancy. The 
capacity of industry to consume soybean 
oil is limited only by the diverse use 
which can be thought up for it. The 
growers and processors of soybeans can 
rely on industry to develop these uses if 
they are furnished with the necessary 
fundamental information on which to 
operate, but without this information, the 
development of new uses will proceed 
slowly and haltingly, by trial and error, 
and will never expand to fill the potential 
market. 
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By R. T. MILNER? 


Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory”, Peoria, Illinois 


EN years have passed since organized 

research on the industrial possibili- 

ties of soybeans was started in 1936. 
This, as many will remember, began with 
the establishment of the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Industrial Products Laboratory at 
Urbana, Ill. It was an outgrowth both of 
the increasing popularity of soybeans as a 
farm crop and of the farsightedness of many 
individuals who recognized the industrial 
potentialities of a crop rich both in protein 
and oil. We have only to recall the promi- 
nent part the soybean played in recent years 
to recognize the country’s good fortune in 
having men not only with vision but also 
with the enthusiasm to start soybean re- 
search on a sound and practical basis. 


Prior to the establishment of the Urbana 
Laboratory, Dr. O. E. May and Mr. H. T. 


1iPresented by R. T. Milner at the Soy- 
bean Conference held at the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Illinois, on February 27-28, 1947. 


One of the laboratories of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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A DECADE OF SOYBEAN RESEARCH 


Herrick had spent much time in laying the 
groundwork of the research program. In 
their survey, the objective was to learn from 
industry what problems should be studied 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
what questions were receiving industrial at- 
tention. 


Work on the’ most important problems 
shown by this survey demanded the atten- 
tion of both chemists and agronomists, and, 
with such changes as situations have dic- 
tated, has been continued. However, after 
the establishment of the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory, chemical and engi- 
neering research was transferred from Ur- 
bana to Peoria, but the work has continued 
without halt. 

There have always been more problems, 
either suggested by others or developed in 
the course of our work, than there have been 
hands or money to investigate. But, much 
has been accomplished and marked progress 
has been made. This may well be con- 
sidered, from the standpoint of our chemi- 
cal and engineering research at this Lab- 
oratory, by distinguishing four main fields. 
Let us call them composition, protein, oil, 
and processing. 


Research on the composition of soybeans, 


soybean oil, and soybean oil meal is funda- 
mental and is necessary for other work or 
contemplated uses. We worked on the ana- 
lytical determination of oil in soybeans and, 
during the war, when beans were bought 
and sold on an oil-content basis, our infor- 
mation and results were made available to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as a 
basis from which was evolved, after many 
difficulties, a system of measuring oil con- 
tent that satisfied both buyers and sellers. 


At this Laboratory we have made con- 
tributions to many other problems. Among 
these are the determination of moisture, 
measurement of the amounts of the individ- 
ual fatty acids in soybean oil, the isolation 
and composition of phosphatides from this 
oil, and the determination of refining loss. 
Much of this work was carried out in close 
collaboration with the American Oil Chem- 
ist’s Society and with technical and re- 
search committees of the National Soybean 
Processors Association. Some of these prob- 
lems are still being actively investigated; 
work along these and similar lines will al- 
ways be needed as a basis and guide for 
cther research on soybeans. 


In studying soybean protein we have tried 
to find new uses and improve present ones, 
not only for isolated protein but also for 
soybean oil meal. By proper formulation 
we have used soybean oil meal as an ex- 
tender for phenolic resins for plywood glues 
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“Serving Industry since 1895” 


of both heat- and cold-setting types, and 
these have found some degree of commercial 
acceptance. We have also published exten- 
sively on the use of soybean meal in phenolic- 
type plastics, where lower-cost materials with 
improved color result from its use. 


Although a large part of the present pro- 
duction of soybean protein is now used for 
paper coatings, this use would be much ex- 
panded if the color of the protein could be 
enhanced further. Improvement in the color 
of soybean protein, therefore, has been one 
of our major objectives. Better flavor of the 
protein is also desirable to encourage its 
use in such edible products as whips or 
meringues. Fortunately, we have found a 
change in the processing of soybeans that 
improves both color and flavor. I shall dis- 
cuss it later. 


PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 


In accordance with suggestions received 
from industry when the Soybean Laboratory 
was started, much of our work on soybean 
oil has been directed toward improving its 
drying properties for ultimate use in pro- 
tective coatings. Along with this we have 
made various modifications and derivatives 
of linoleic acid, the major constituent of 
soybean oil. In the course of our work we 
have developed and reported on the follow- 
ing: a rubber substitute, “Norepol” ; a poly- 
amide useful for heat sealing and protective 
coatings, “Norelac”; and a catalytic method 
for isomerizing vegetable oils. 

The problem of flavor stability in soybean 
oil is receiving more emphasis now than 
any of our other soybean projects at the 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory. 
Work on it was started when the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Industrial Products Lab- 
oratory was established at Urbana, but not 
until the last 2 years have we obtained really 
encouraging results. 

Because of the lack of a satisfactory ana- 
lytical proceedure for evaluating flavor sta- 
bility, we have devoted a great deal of time 
and effort to the development of a reliable 
taste panel which could determine the de- 
gree to which flavors have deteriorated in 
edible fats subjected to various treatments 











This flavor in- 
is often referred 


and conditions of storage. 
stability, or “going bad”, 
to as reversion. Our panel is composed of 
selected individuals who have good taste 
sensitivities and who have been trained to 
judge the organoleptic properties of oils. 
Their results are analyzed statistically and 
have been found to be quite reliable and 
reproducible. 


The most significant progress we have 
made toward solution of the so-called re- 
version problem resulted from an investi- 
gation of the methods used in Germany for 
processing soybeans and soybean oil. The 
Germans had at least one remedy for flavor 
instability in soybean oil. Their practices 
appear to have some merit, although not 
completely applicable to conditions in this 
country. Nevertheless, they have provided 
us with a new insight into the causes of 
flavor reversion and of some precautions 


~ that must be taken to avoid it. 


German refiners use practically all their 
soybean oil without hydrogenating it, mix- 
ing it with other types of hard fats to 
produce blended products, chiefly margar- 
ine. The reason for this is that they dis- 
covered how to prevent the reversion of 
unhardened oil, or at least to inhibit its 
occurrence during the normal shelf life of 
the products, but their procedure is not 
applicable to hydrogenated soybean oil. The 
German method consists of the addition of 
a small amount of citric acid in the deodor- 
ization step, but it is highly effective only 
if the oil has been produced with a minimum 
of abuse and harsh treatment during pro- 


. duction and in the earlier stages of refining. 


CAUSE OF 
REVERSION 

The elimination of these deleterious prac- 
tices, in our opinion, affords one of the 
promising approaches to solution of the 
flavor problem in this country, for we have 
obtained considerable evidence that such 
abuses are occurring in many, perhaps most. 
of the processing mills and refineries in this 
country. We intend to pursue the study of 
these apparently harmful conditions, with 
a view toward suggesting corrections. 

We are also attempting to discover the 
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exact cause of flavor reversion, hoping that 
success will enable us to devise means for 
preventing the chemical reactions respon- 
sible for undesirable flavors and odors. In 
our studies of reversion, we have received 
excellent cooperation from the processors 
and refiners and have maintained close con- 
tact with the Soybean Research Council. 

Other research carried out at this Lab- 
oratory may be grouped under the broad 
heading of “processing.” As I mentioned 
before, in attempting to improve the color 
of soybean protein for paper coatings and 
its flavor for edible purposes, we found it 
necessary to modify the method of remov- 
ing the oil from the beans. If alcohol is 
used as solvent instead of the usual hydro- 
carbon solvent for oil extraction, the result- 
ing oil meal may be used to produce a pro- 
tein of much improved color and blander 
flavor. A favorable feature of this alcoholic 
extraction is the method of separating oil 
from the miscella, which avoids distillation 
of the solvent. We expect this new type of 
soybean processing will result in products of 
increased value and utility. 


STUDY OF 
FRACTIONATION 

The separation of soybean oil by purely 
physical means into two fractions, one more 
suitable for edible use and one more suitable 
for protective coatings, has been intensively 
studied. The principles of this continuous 
process of liquid-liquid extraction are well 
established but our engineering studies on 
this process are not yet complete. 

Largely as a part of these so-called proc- 
essing ‘studies, but based also on our other 
work on soybeans, we have accumulated a 
large amount of background information. 
The availability of this information, and of 
the research workers who have read and 
thought about their respective problems, has 
made it possible to furnish much help to 
inquirers such as farmers, processors, in- 
dustrialists, agents of the government, ex- 
periment stations, and others. This informa- 
tion has been of immediate and tangible 
value, although in a sense it is a byproduct 
of our research program. Thus, specific 
formulas that call for soybean products have 
been furnished to makers of plywood, paint 
manufacturers, paper coaters, tanners, and 
many others who have requested assistance. 
Groups of farmers, county agents, and busi- 
ness men have received advice on the ad- 
Visability of establishing processing plants 
or the operation of such plants. 

This review of past and present research 
of the Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory indicates, I trust, a program with some 
very definite accomplishments to its credit. 
Its flexibility is not the least of its important 
features, yet this in no way hinders adher- 
ence to a definite objective for wider in- 
dustrial application of soybean products. It 
is, we feel, a program that is and will con- 
tinue to be exceptionally valuable to growers 
and to those in industry. 
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WORLDWIDE TREK TO 
LEARN ABOUT SOYS 


The soybean, a crop adopted from the 
Orient, has made such a good name for 
itself in the United States that it is at- 
tracting worldwide attention. 

Twenty foreign countries were represent- 
ed by the 50 scientists, business men, and 
government officials 
who journeyed dur- 
ing the past 2 years 
to Plant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, 
Md., to confer with 
W. J. Morse, head 
of soybean investi- 
gations for the U. 
S. Department of 





Agriculture. Some 
W. J. MORSE 
mained for a year and travelled all over 


SAFEGUARD | 
YOUR CAPITAL! 


revised booklet on 


70 PINE STREET 


of these visitors re-* 


Intelligent use of the futures markets in 
1947 may help protect your capital 
against unfavorable fluctuations in the 
spot markets. You can hedge your com- 
mitments by buying or selling futures in 
anticipation of unexpected price trends. 


When you hedge in the futures mar- 
kets, you are taking a large degree of 
speculation out of your business. 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of our 
“COMMODITIES” 
which explains this operation and tells 
you how you can use futures contracts 
to protect your capital. A postcard will 
bring it to you promptly. 


Department W-9 


Merritt LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 92 Cities 





the country to study production, process- 
ing, and other phases of the soybean in- 
dustry. 


During the past 3 years, Mr. Morse has 
filled around 160 requests from other parts 
of the world for soybean breeding strains. 
Some of the requests have come from the 
Orient where seed is needed to replace 
stocks seriously depleted and in some cases 
lost during the war. Mr. Morse is filling 
the requests with samples of improved, 
high-yielding strains developed by agri- 
He is 


also able to supply seed from samples he 


cultural scientists in this country. 


collected in other countries in prewar 
years. 
from Korea recently, he included seed 


For example, in filling a request 


from the most promising strains of 2,500 
original sample he collected there in 1929 
and 1930 and has kept viable by frequent 


growing. 
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THERE’S ROOM ALOFT 


I ground is too limited to scat- 
ter materials all over the lot, there’s 
room upwards for storage in Neff & 
Fry super-concrete stave silos. It’s bet- 
ter anyway to store flowable bulk ma- 
terials out of the weather. 

The construction of Neff & Fry 
storage bins assures service for a gen- 
eration or longer with virtually no up- 
keep expense. The super-concrete 
staves are dense, smooth, enduring. 
They interlock to form strong, tight 
joints. Each tier is bound with high- 
tension steel hoops. 

Hundreds of N & F bins are in use 
for storing cement, chemicals, coal, 
fertilizer, grain, gravel, lime, sand, 
sawdust, seeds, water, wood pulp, and 
numerous other materials. 

Would you like to have our catalog 
which tells the whole story? A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


CAMDEN, OHIO 






N & F super- 
concrete stave 


NEFF & FRY 
STORAGE BINS 





New York 





San Francisco 


STOCK ORGANISMS FOR 
PREPARING SOY SAUCE 


In China the making of soya sauce is 
household art, 
mothers passing along to daughters and 
granddaughters the details of recipes and 
the strains of ferments used in the process. 


mainly a 


In the United States, soya sauce—as is 
true of many other ‘food products—is 
chiefly a factory product. Each manufac- 
turer is concerned not only with produc- 
ing a sauce of high quality, but also a 


standardized sauce in which each batch 


will have the flavor, color, and taste of 
every other batch. This calls for stand- 
ardization of the raw materials and for use 
of standard strains of microorganisms in 
the fermentation of the sauce. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced that strains of four organisms 
desirable in preparing soya sauce have 
been added to the culture collection of 
industrial ferments at the Northern Region- 
al Research Laboratory at Ill. 
These include two molds, a yeast, and a 


Peoria, 


They will be maintained as 
pure cultures and will be available to in. 
dustrial users. 


bacterium. 


This makes it possible for 
a fermenter to make a fresh start with 
new and pure cultures, if at any time his 
stock cultures become contaminated with 
“wild” molds or yeasts that injure the 
quality or uniformity of his product. 


The fermentation division of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry credits Pei Sung King of the National 
Bureau of Industrial Research, Chung- 
king, China, with-aid in selecting the 
strains of organisms and standardizing a 
process of fermentation that yields a high- 
quality sauce. Mr. King has been a guest 
worker at the Northern Laboratory. 


The preparation of soya sauce calls for a 
brine fermentation of the beans for from 30 
to 90 days. But the “starter” used in this 
process is a mixture of three previously 
prepared cultures: (1) of a mold that de- 
velops on cooked rice; (2) of a yeast work- 
ing on soya broth; and (3) of a bacterial 
fermentation of soya broth. 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


BROKERS OF SOYBEAN OIL AND PROTEINS 
Complete Domestic and Foreign Coverage 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 0494 


with grand- | 









Los Angeles 


NEW SOY FLOUR SALE 


Sale of 37,600,000 pounds of soy flour to 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps has 
been announced by A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Il. 


Slightly more than 1 million bushels of 
soybeans will be used by Staley’s in filling 
the order, which supplements an order of 
17 million pounds of soy flour Staley’s 
sold to the Army for shipment in March, 
April and May. 


It will be necessary for Staley’s soybean 
processing plant and flour mill there to 
continue to operate at capacity through- 
out the summer to fill the Army order and 
to meet trade commitments for flour, oil 
meal and oil to be shipped during the re- 
mainder of the crop year, which ends Oc- 
tober 1. 
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WINS AD AWARD 


U-E Day...U-9 Day... dig days, but this is his day' At long last— 
after so many dreary, desolate days of waiting and wondering waiting 
and wondering. 
And it is with great pride and happiness that Chase welcomes home all 
man 


those who have so gallantly served our country We have re! 
to their former positions, and openings await those who have y 
A substantial percentage of our sales organization is, in fact 
former service men. 

We have given them a complete “refresher” course on the fundamentals 
‘of the bag business. We have brought them up to date on all new develop- 
ments. We believe that they can speak with authority on market con- 
ditions, upon construction of bags, and upon materials and fabrics. 







They are especially trained to ai 
specify the bag that will most effic 

‘The discharge button is not only a “medal of itive 
assurance of a bag specialist who knows “his business"—and who also 
knows how to apply it to yours 





FOR BETTER BAGS —BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 









GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
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This Chase Bag Co. advertisement, published 

early in 1946, was selected as the outstanding 

ad in its classification in the annual adver- 

tising awards of the Chicago Federated Ad- 
vertising Club. 
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Soybean acreage may be above that of 
1946 in most leading soybean states, Soy- 
bean Digest correspondents indicate in 
their June 1 reports. 


A late planting season in practically 
all soybean producing states has greatly 
reduced small grain plantings and in some 
instances, corn. Much of this acreage 
may be replaced with soybeans. However, 
this depends on favorable June planting 
weather as only a small part of the soy- 
bean acreage was planted June 1. 


Factors that tend to hold down acreage 
are the lower prevailing soybean market 
and a lack of seed in some sections. 


Acreage increases over 1946 as fore- 
cast by correspondents: east central Ar- 
kansas 10-15%; [Illinois 6%; southern 
Minnesota 10-20%; Mississippi 10%; Mis- 
souri 10-20%; eastern Nebraska 15%; 
Ohio 10-25%. 


Walley Agricultural Service, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in its farm and range situation re- 
port for May 25 stated: “Beans may reach 
the intended goals as a result of so many 
oats not going in. In most of the bean 
territory beans can stand late planting 
better than corn and a bumper crop of 
beans is still a possibility. Unless we have 
dry weather in the next 2 weeks in eastern 
Indiana, southern Michigan and Ohio, 
almost a total crop failure in that area 
will likely result.” 

' June 1 reports from correspondents fol- 
Ow: 
ARKANSAS 

J. O. Dockins, extension soil specialist, 
University of Arkansas, Little Rock: Unu- 
sually heavy rains in some sections delayed 
planting of late cotton and some cotton al- 
ready planted may be abandoned and plant- 
ed to late feed crops or soybeans. 


Jacob Hartz, Stuttgart, for east central: 
Less than 1 percent planted. With favor- 
able weather, acreage 10-15% above 1946. 
High 1946 prices will cause increase. Too 
much rain past 3 weeks. Some growers 
trying out Lincolns for first time. Volstate 
and Roanoke showing small increase. 


GEORGIA 


_ Archie Langley, Office of Agricultural 
Statistician, Athens: 10% planted June 1. 
Acreage 90% of 1946. Lespedeza taking 
place of cowpeas and soybeans for hay. 
Late cold spring delayed farm operations. 
Weather favorable past 15 days. 


ILLINOIS 

H. I. Cohn, Wright, for west central: 
One-fifth of crop planted. Acreage about 
same as 1946, Lincoln variety coming along 
fast. Excellent early spring in some 
areas. Too wet for much field work in 
others. Last 2 weeks of May good grow- 
ing weather but too wet for much plant- 
ing. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, for Cham- 
paign and adjoining counties: Planting 
date will average later than normal. 5% 
Planted, but planting delayed by continued 
rain. Temperatures unseasonably cool. 
Acreage may show slight increase due to 
Weather conditions preventing oat seeding. 
Farmers out of patience with recent bung- 
ling whereby growers didn’t share in mil- 
lions of dollars that fell to processing in- 
dustry, Farmers are well aware of the 
Serious soybean disease situation. Have 
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LATE PLANTING THREAT 10 CROP 


seen a slow but steady yield decline in 


past 5 years. 


Of 85 farm operators one 


man completed his soybean planting last 
week. More interest in rowing beans this 


year. 
Walter W. McLaughlin, McLaughlin 
Agricultural Service, Inc., Decatur, for 


Decatur: None planted June 1. 


Acreage 


90% of 1946. Some oats land being plant- 


ed to beans. 


Weather conditions wet and 


cold. Lincoln 100% here this year. 


tral: 1% of crop planted. 


Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west cen- 


Weather has 


developed a slow leak. Much plowing yet 


to do. 


Acreage will be larger than 1946 if 


time permits getting it planted. Not more 





Mill owners with FORDS Hammermills report big savings in power costs. 


than half the intended oats acreage seeded. 
First intention was to plant corn on a lot 
of oat acreage, but it has stayed wet too 
long to get corn planted. Inquiry for seed 
beans picking up again. Perhaps some fur- 
ther shift to Lincoln. 


A. J. Surratt, Illinois Crop Reporting 
Service, Springfield: Only 10-15% total 
soybean acreage planted by May 30 against 
32% last year and 10-year average of 37%, 
due to frequent rains slowing planting 
part or most of time this spring. Most 
backward areas mainly southeastern quar- 
ter and upper northeast. 75-85% of total 
acreage will be planted in June compared 
with 68% last year and 10-year average 
of 63%. This work will move fast when- 
ever weather permits after cofn in. Floods 
have been much less a problem than rains 
stringing along with discouraging fre- 
quency. Seed supplies tight to ample. 


40 to 150 H.P. 
Capacity 


All Steel, 
Welded 


In actual on-the-job 


tests, the FORDS used less than half as much electric power per cwt. of grinding as other well- 
known hammermills tested. Here are the reasons: 


VF 


2. 


Ss. 


Scientifically designed rotor with correct ham- 
mer speed for most efficient grinding. 
Perfectly balanced — reduces power wasting 
vibration and breakage. 

All steel construction reduces weight, yet is 
stronger. 


A FORDS actually pays for itself with 
the power it saves. 
Let us send you complete information and 


prices. Write... 

















Proportion of acreage sown to Lincoln 
will be upped from 50% last year to 
fully two-thirds this year. Total acreage 
about 6% above 1946 and 200,000 acres 
more than USDA crop goals. 


INDIANA 


J. B. Edmondson, Clayton, for south 
central: Planting 2 weeks late. 10% 
planted. Only about 30% of corn in. Most 
corn will be planted before beans. Acreage 
about same as 1946 or less. Agitation about 
erosion reacting against soy acreage. As 
rains continue bean acreage will increase. 
Practically all planting here is Lincoln. 

Peter J. Lux, acting chairman Indiana 
AAA, Indianapolis: Planting held up by 
wet weather. About 1% planted. Present 
indicated acreage as much or more than 


1946. Tendency for acreage to increase 
due to late corn planting and decrease due 
to lack of availability of good seed stock. 
Producers now buying anything in way of 
seed that is available regardless of variety. 
‘Some areas report 50% of plowing for corn 
and soybeans yet to be taken care of. 

Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultural Ser- 
vice, Fort Wayne, Ind., for northeast Indi- 
ana and northwest Ohio: Planting 7-10 
days late. Not over 10% planted. Due to 
failure to sow oats acreage might exceed 
1946. Have had 42 days of rain during 
April and May-over most of territory. Not 
heavy but enough to prevent work in fields. 
Not over 60% of oats were put out. Two- 
thirds of acreage intended for oats and not 
sown will go to beans if it ever gets dry 
enough. Cost of seed hurts acreage some 





Grind MORE Soybean Cake 
with More ECONOMY 
and EFFICIENCY 







Model W. Direct Connected. 
60 to 200 H.P. 






JAY BEE 


Hammounull 
For hammermill grinding, JAY BEE leads! It's 
the choice of mill operators who must meet 


Grinds Anything 
Grindable! 


®@ Soybean Cake 

@ Peanut Cake 

® Linseed 

® Cottonseed 

® Fertilizer 
Ingredients 

® Tankage 

® All Grains 

®@ Roughage 


heavy schedules. More JAY BEE's are in feed 
plants than any other type of mill. 


JAY BEE stays on the job, day and night if 
necessary, with little or no stops for repairs. 
Tough as an Army tank! “It's unbreakable!” 
says an operator. 


Over a quarter of a century mill making ex- 
perience, that produces the JAY BEE, now pays 
big dividends to mill operators. 


JAY BEE Grinders are furnished with belt, V-belt and direct 
connected drive in from 12 to 200 H.P. for every grinding 


and pulverizing purpose. 


Whatever your grinding needs, write one of the addresses 
below for details of JAY BEE Grinding Equipment. 


Utica, New York J . B P S ED K tC 4 RY, iN C : Franklin, Tenn. 


John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo; T. G. Holland Mach. Co., 474 Fair- 
fax Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa.; E. B. Harrison, Whig- 
ham, Georgia; The Lamiell Company, Green- 
wich, Ohio; O. D. Padgett, Sandersville, Ga.; 
A. F. Shirk, Box 523, Canton, Ohio; J. R. Sor- 
rells, Dothan, Ala.; Seedle Supply & Mach. 
Shop, Longmont, Colo.; Jay Bee Sales Co., 220 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; Frank S. San- 
ders, P. O. Box 656, Gainsville, Fla.; Bryant C. 
Long, 1601 Choctaw St. Baton Rouge, La.; Jay 
Bee Sales Co., Jackson, Tenn.; Jay Bee Sales 
Company, 4619 South 7th Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
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M. E. Padgett, Bennettsville, S. C.: Jay Bee of 
Texas, 1904 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas; W. H. 
Hust, Jay Bee Co., 1031 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill.; C. Y. Wier, Sr., Yates Hotel, Utica, 
N. Y.; C. Y. Wier, Jr., 319 Rutger St., Utica 1, 
N. Y.; A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Washington Ave. 
N., Minneapolis, Minn.; Douglas W. Palmer, 
3808 44th Ave. S. W., Seattle, Wash.; L. C. 
Dibert Company, 787-793 Brannan St., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Western Belting & Equip- 
ment Co., 2600 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; H. A. MeLeod, Forest, Mississippi; J. D. 
Vance, P. O. Box 497, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











but farmers turning to row seeding as ans- 
wer. Mostly Lincolns planted. Some 
Earlyanas for early seeding. 

K. E. Beeson, Indiana Corn Growers 
Association, Lafayette: It is so wet in 
Indiana that less than 50% of corn crop 
planted June 5. Farmers will plant corn 
first and if conditions permit will plant 
soys afterward. In many sections much 
plowing remains to be done. It is our guess 
5% of intended soybean acreage is planted. 
Lincoln will predominate as last year and 
possibly be a bit more widely used. Sup- 
plies of Richland and Earlyana seed so 
limited that they cannot be widely used 
for delayed planting. 


IOWA 


Martin G. Weiss, farm crops depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, for north 
central and central: Planting 7-10 days 
late. 40% planted. Acreage 15-20% high- 
er than 1946, slightly less than USDA 
goals. Weather very wet and cool. Ger- 
mination to date seems quite good, how- 
ever. Some oats didn’t get planted and 
ground will be planted to beans. If freeze 
of May 28-29 killed corn that is up, some 
of this acreage may go into beans. Do not 
think beans which were up entirely killed 
by freeze. 

H. E. Hazen, State AAA, Des Moines: 
Planting normal in north central, 1-4 weeks 
late as we go south. 35% of crop planted. 
Acreage 70% of 1946. Weather extreme- 
ly bad in south to fair in north. High corn 
prices and scarcity of seed cuts acreage: 
wet weather and late season increased 
acreage. More Lincolns planted than last 
year. 

Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, for north- 
east: Planting 10 days late. 15% planted. 
Acreage 15% greater than 1946. Soybean 
price decline and high corn price has dis- 
couraged some soybean acreage. 

O. N. LaFollette, State Department of 
Agriculture, Des Moines: Planting in 
northwest well along. Rest of state lag- 
ging. About 45% of state acreage planted. 
Total acreage governed by weather but 
equal or greater than 1946. 

Fred Hawthorn, Castana, for western: 
80% planted. Acreage less than 1946. 
Farmers think corn pays better than beans. 
Some land that did not go to oats will go 
to beans. Snow and heavy freeze May 29 
did not affect beans so much as corn. 


KANSAS 


E. A. Cleavinger, extension division 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, for east- 
ern: Planting late. Not over 10% planted. 
Weather conditions good though spring 
late. Acreage 25% less than 1946. Large 
acreage of wheat and oats has left less 
land for soybeans. 


KENTUCKY 


Ralph Kenney, agronomy field agent, 
Lexington, for Calhoun-Owensboro-Hen- 
derson: Planting 10 days late. Weather 
wet through March, April and May. Al 
ready 214 inches in 2 days of June. 20% 
planted. Will plant 20-25% more soy- 
bean acreage than in 1946 if weather turns 
very favorable. More Lincoln, less Dun- 
field this year. Ogden is increasing but 
late season cuts acreage this year. 


MARYLAND 

E. C. Jenkins, administrative assistant. 
Maryland State PMA; for eastern shore: 
Planting date normal. 30% _ planted. 
Estimated 10% acreage increase over 1946. 
Good market has encouraged’ increased 
soybean acreage and 5% shift from corn 
to soybeans due to wet weather. 
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‘As long as there's 
Farm Work to lighten... 


well he Making Tractors” 














We at the Ford Motor Company 
believe that wealth and security come 
largely from the soil. 





We are convinced that industry and 
agriculture are partners .. . and that 
it is our responsibility to help make farm- 
ing easier, thriftier, more productive. 


That’s why the building of farm 
tractors is an important part of our 
present operation and future plans. 


F O R D M O T O R 
JUNE, 1947 











Ford has built more than 1,300,000 
tractors. Today, production of Ford 
Tractors is at the high point in history 
... and going higher. 


More and more new tractors will 
go from Ford to the American farm in 
the days and years ahead. 


These tractors will be strong, reli- 
able, inexpensive to buy and run. 


They’ll be engineered and powered 
for real usefulness on every job. 


They’ll continue to have a hydraulic 
system and linkage attachment for 
implements . . . and implements now 
in use will work with them. 


Dealers in Ford Tractors will keep 
right on supplying good, prompt serv- 
ice and genuine replacement parts for 
new and old models alike throughout 
America. 


Count on continued and high level 
tractor production at Ford. Count on 
better and better tractors . . . year by 
year made more practical, more versa- 
tile, even thriftier. Ford will build 
tractors as long as there are farms, and 
farm work to lighten. 


c O M P A N Y 
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-. in Final Sizing o'f [thle Grind 





Only the Properly sized pulveriz- 
ing blades in the final phase of 
the Triple Reduction Process can 
produce the controlled degree of 
fineness and the controlled qual- 
ity of the grind that mark the op- 
eration of the Prater Dual Screen 
Pulverizer. 


Only because of the Primary re- 
duction (1) and the secondary 
reduction and peripheral feeding 


(2) can these pulverizing blades 
function at such high efficiency 
in the final sizing of material. 
Only the Prater Dual Screen Pul- 
verizer offers you the manifold 
advantages of the Triple Reduc- 
tion Process, plus the added 
screening efficiency of the Dual 
Screens — that cover 70% of the 
final sizing chamber. 

Write for full information. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1515 South 55th Court 
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Chicago 50, Illinois 


PRATER PULVERIZERS 


TRIPLE REDUCTION 
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MICHIGAN 


Farm Crops Department, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing: Season very back- 
ward on account of rain. During May 
rain fell at least 22 days. In Lenawee 
County, our greatest producing county, on 
June 2 there were no known fields plant- 
ed. Trend will be toward early varieties 
on account of weather. 


MINNESOTA 


John W. Evans, Montevideo, for south- 
west central: Weather: cold, wet. Many 
farms just finishing corn planting and 
first corn plantings show emergence. 10% 
soybeans planted. Acreage perhaps ahead 
of 1946. Delayed wet spring created 
acreages for soybeans from land not able 
to be planted to small grain. Increase in 
Ottawa Mandarin plantings. 

R. N. Bieter, Farmer Seed & Nursery 
Co., Faribault, Minn., for southeast: Plant- 
ing week to 10 days late. Very cold, wet 
spring. Temperatures average around 40 
degrees May 28. Probably 50-75% crop 
planted. ‘Acreage 15-20% above 1946. 
A spring at least 3 weeks later than nor- 
mal has caused a shift from grain to soy- 
beans and corn. Recent drop in market 
has not appeared to have adverse effect on 
acreage. Growers want earlier maturing 
varieties such as Ottawa Mandarin and 
Wisconsin 606 rather than Earlyana and 
Richland. 

W. G. Green, Lakefield, for southwest: 
Planting date a little earlier than normal. 
80% planted. Acreage 10% less than 
1946. More acres used for flax and corn. 
Weather ideal. 


MISSISSIPPI 


L. S. Stoner, Holly Bluff, for Yazoo 
County, Miss.: Planting date about 2 weeks 
late. Season very backward due to exces- 
sive rain and cold. 95% planted. 10% 
more acreage planted than in 1946. 


MISSOURI 


E. M. Poirot, Golden City for south- 
west: No beans planted. Acreage will be 
greater because corn acreage is much re- 
duced due to wet weather and cold. 

J. Ross Fleetwood, extension specialist 
field crops, Columbia: Weather condi- 
tions very good except rather cool. Plant- 
ing week later than normal. 50% planted. 
Acreage 10-20% above 1946, 15% above 
USDA goals. Reduced oat acreage caused 
the increased intentions. 


NEBRASKA 


A. E. Anderson, agricultural statistician, 
Lincoln: Corn planting 71% completed 
last Saturday. Except for present rain, 
job would be practically finished by end 
of week. That would permit soybean plant- 
ing little if any behind schedule. Earlier, 
looked for considerable increase in acreage 
because of delayed seeding of oats. Later 
information indicated difficulty in getting 
soybean seed. Present outlook is for 4 
much larger acreage of soybeans than 
earlier intentions. However, we do not 
have definite information. 

Fremont Cake & Meal Co., Fremont. for 
eastern: Weather cold and wet. Planting 
about 2 weeks late. 20% planted. Cold 
wet spring will increase bean acreage 
about 15% above 1946. Due to late spring 
will be less Lincolns and more Richlands 
planted. 


NEW YORK 
R. L. Gillett, agricultural statistician, 
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So cay lo Wove 


with SEEDBURO TRUCKS 


... 23 different models in stock 





Moving and handling bags, boxes, barrels and other 

containers is simple, fast, and easy with Seedburo 

trucks. Modern, streamlined design, available with 

wooden or all-welded metal frames, and in 

models with: roller bearing, rubber tired wheels, 
these trucks are easy to handle. 


Seedburo can make immediate shipment 
from stock on most of the models 
illustrated and described below, and on 
many others from their complete selection. 


Make your material handling loads lighter 

with Seedburo equipment. A catalog showing 

the complete line will be sent to you on request, 
or you may order from schedules listed below. 
















MINNEAPOLIS PLATFORM 

BAG TRUCKS TRUCKS 
Hardwood, reinforced with A large selection of 
heavy steel straps, heavy standard platform sizes. 
wrought iron nose. Excep- Frames made of heavy 
tional length of nose useful hardwood plank - stock, 
for bulky containers. Steel interlocked at corners. 


plate on nose prevents ma- 


Heavy dutyrubber wheels, 


terial being trucked from or smooth semi-steel, all 
rubbing. Bent plow type equipped. with Hyatt rol- 
handles. No. 25 AR, 48” ler bearings. Tailor made 


handle, 9” nose, 7” wheel, 
roller bearing, rubber tired 
wheels—$17.50. No. 25 BR, 
52” handle, 10” nose, 8” 
wheels—$24,20. No. 25 CR, 
56” handle, 10” nose, 9” 
wheels——$29.85. 


superstructures for your 
specific need. The many 
styles available are fully 
described in the Seed- 
buro platform truck cat- 
alog, which will be sent 
you promptly on request. 








SEEDBURO IS HEADQUARTERS FOR 
equipment and supplies. Over 500 items 
in stock... all made to highest standards 
and fully guaranteed. If you don’t have 
G copy of the current Seedburo Reference 
Book and Catalog, write for it... today. 


Visit our Display at the Memphis 
and Chicago Seed Conventions 
JUNE, 1947 
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RE-BO 
REMOVABLE 
BODY 


Permits the user to handle 
much greater loads with 
ease. This unit fits most 
standard size bag trucks, 
and is a real conven- 
ience. Material may be 
stored on the RE-BO and 
empty units nest well to- 
gether. May be easily 
fitted with casters, avail- 
able in 3” diameter, 114” 
face at $1.75 per pair. 
The RE-BO weighs 72 Ibs.. 
‘and is priced at $9.90. 




















729 CONVERSE BUILDING 


BUR 


EQUIPMENT 





No. 540-R 
ALL STEEL 
BAG TRUCK 


Made from tubular = steel, 
welded, with solid pressed 
steel nose. Machined, roller 
bearing wheels, cushion rub- 
ber tires, to protect load and 
floor and minimize shock. Will 
handle boxes, cartons, bags, 
and other utility purposes. For 
the 46” handle length model, 
with 7” nose and 6” wheel 
diameter (tread width 2”) 
the price is $14.50, Other 
sizes are available in the 
same popular style. 


COMPANY 
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— {> get acquainted with the Kelly-Duplex 
Line. 


Since 1885 — this engineered line of mill 
and elevator equipment has earned a posi- 
tion of leadership through dependable low- 
cost performance. 


Pra Fs a, es 
KELLY.OUPLE 


EQUIPMENT 





embraces not only the units shown here 
— but many others such as 


Shellers, Crushers and Feed Regulators, 
Aspirators, Scalpers, Magnetic Separa- 
tors, Bag Cleaners, Truck Hoists, Eleva- 
tor Buckets, Boots, Screw - Conveyor, 
Spouting, etc. 


—All guaranteed for your Protection. 


Write for Catalog— 
Our helpful suggestions 
may save you time and money. 
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HAMMERMILL 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 








Albany,-N. Y.: Continued wet weather has 
seriously hampered field work of all kinds. 
Progress through May very slow. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Russell P. Handy, agricultural  statis- 
tician, Raleigh, for east: 90% crop planted. 
Acreage about 100% of last year. Assum- 
ing same relationship as in 1946 between 
total soybeans and soybeans for beans, 
will be only about 85% of USDA goals 
planted. Very dry during early May but 
recent rains have provided near adequate 
moisture for the present. Soybeans here 
have to compete heavily with other cash 
crops such as tobacco, cotton and peanuts. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Harry D. Lohse, agricultural agent, 
Greater North Dakota Association, Fargo: 
We have had a very cool late spring. Very 
little of soybean crop planted. From best 
information I can obtain from 8,000 to 10,- 
000 acres will be planted in North Dakota 
(6,000 acres in 1946) if weather condi- 
tions continue favorable from now on. 
However there will be some acreage devot- 
ed to flax which would normally go to 
soybeans because of the much _ better 
price relationship for this crop. 


OHIO 


W.G. Weigle, Marsh Foundation Farms, 
Van Wert, for northwest: Planting will be 
4-5 weeks late. Practically none planted. 
2 to 3 inches of rain June 1 will delay 
planting until after June 10. All beans 
will be planted very late in this section, too 
late for varieties of Lincoln maturity, but 
supply of earlier maturing varieties is ex- 
hausted. Farmers have seed of late varie- 
ties on hand and will plant regardless of 
date. Acreage about same as 1946, but 
below USDA goals. High market prices 
took out some beans that would have 
stayed on farms for seed. 

D. F. Beard, extension agronomist, Ohio 
State University, Columbus: Wet, cold 
backward spring. 10% or less planted. 
Acreage may be more than 1946 if rains 
further delay corn planting. Oat plant- 
ings are way below normal. Corn plant- 
ing is already late. More Lincoln and 
Earlyana, about same or less Richland, 
and less non-recommended varieties to be 
planted. 

G. G. Mcllroy, Irwin, for central: Plant- 
ing 2 weeks late at best. Scarcely any 
beans planted. Less than 5% of corn 
planted June 1. 5.93 inches rainfall in 
April and 6.04 inches in May. Probable 
acreage 110-125% of 1946, but unless far- 
mers are permitted to finish their plant- 


ings within next 2 weeks there is little 
chance of average crops of soybeans and 
corn in Ohio. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
H. G. Miller & Son, Garden City, fo: 
Clark County: Weather cold and wet. Late 
with field operations. Very little crop 
planted. 10-15% increase in acreage ove? 
1946 due to late spring for small grains. 
We are planting 152 acres of Wisconsin 
507 and Ottawa Mandarin. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
R. J. Friant, extension agronomist, Mor- 
gantown: Cold, wet soil has delayed plant- 
ing, which is 2-3 weeks late. Probably not 
over 50% planted. 
WISCONSIN 


John P. Dries, Saukville, for southeast: 
Weather way below normal. Seems an 
earthquake couldn’t change it. Planting 
3-4 weeks late. No beans planted. Acre- 
age 50% below 1946. 50% corn planted. 
Trend to early varieties. 

Geo. M. Briggs. farm crops department, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison: 30% 
crop planted. Weather terrible. In some 
areas only 50% of corn planted, even in 
better corn sections of state. Some grow- 
ers had planned on more Lincolns but 
lateness of season may alter plans. 


—sbhd— 


CARRY CANCER STUDY 
TO SOYBEAN ROOTS 


Chemical and biological studies of plant 
tumors will be carried out at Iowa State 
College under a federal grant of $7,500 ef- 
fective July 1 from the Health Service and 
National Cancer Institute, Dr. Charles E. 
Friley, president, has announced. 

The work will be directed by Dr. S. W. 
Fox, research associate professor in the 
chemistry section of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Through the study of plant tumors such 
as soybean root nodules and corn smut, 
which have much in common with cancers 
in animals, the scientists hope to work 
out basic principles which apply .to both. 
The plant tumors, the scientists explain, 
have many experimental advantages, in- 
cluding that of less time required for 
study. 

Dr. Fox has been conducting study of 
chemical problems of protein synthesis 
and general problems of cell nutrition. 
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MILNER HEADS OIL CHEMISTS 


Dr. Reid T. Milner, head of the ana- 


lytical and physical chemistry division of 
the Northern Regional Research labora- 
tery, Peoria, Ill., since 1941, was elected 
president of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society at its 38th annual meeting in New 
May 22. 
He was first vice 


Orleans 





president and mem- 
bership chairman 
last year and has 
succeeded in office 
S. O. Sorenson of 
the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Min- 


neapolis. 


R. T. MILNER 


Other officers for 
1947-48 are as follows: C. P. Long, chem- 
ist in the analytical methods section, stan- 
dards department, chemical division, Proc- 
ter and Gamble, Cincinnati, first vice 
president; E. M. James, general supervisor 
of research, Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., second vice president; V. 
S. Mehlenbacher, assistant chief chemist, 
Swift and Co., Chicago, third vice presi- 
dent: L. B. Parsons, chief chemist, Lever 
Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., fourth 
vice president in charge of the soap sec- 
tion of the Society; H. L. Roschen, re- 
search chemist, Swift and Co., Chicago, 
secretary: and J. J. 
chief of chemical research development, 
Armour and Co., Chicago, treasurer. 


Vollertsen, retired 


Mrs. Lucy R. Hawkins was appointed 
executive secretary of the national head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Registration for the New Orleans meet- 
ing ran over 300, according to H. P. New- 
ton, general chairman. Committee reports 
and 18 technical papers were presented. 

Of interest to the soybean industry were 
the following papers, which will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the A. O. C. S.: 

“The Effects of Deodorization on the 
Stability of Vegetable Oils” by A. R. Bald- 
win, Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, II1., 
in which it was shown that stabilities of 
the oils increase rapidly during the initial 
part of the deodorization. 

“Soap Content of Some Commercially 
Refined Oils: Effect of Soap on the 
Bleachability of the Oils” by Wales New- 
by, Cotton Products Co., Inc., Opelousas, 
La. who indicated that soybean oil may 
run from 0.183 percent to 0.207 percent 
Soap at various stages of processing. 


“A Study of the Caustic Refining of 
Vegetable Oils” by R. H. Fash, Fort Worth 
laboratories, Fort Worth, Texas, is a des- 
cription of mist-mixing versus liquid-mix- 
ing, 
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“The Accurate Determination of Tocoph- 
erol Content during the Commercial Pro- 
cessing of Soybean Oil” by Noel Kuhrt, 
H. W. Rawlings, and J. G. Baxter, Dis- 
tillation Products, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
presenting a discussion of the methods for 


assaying low-potency tocopherol prepara- 


tions. 
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Swift's Soybean Oil Meal makes all live- 
stock and poultry say “Wow! What 
good feed!” And so feed manufactur- 
ers, feed mixers and feed dealers prefer 
it in their mixed feeds. You’ll find it 
will help build your business by bring- 
ing in new customers and repeat orders 
from old ones. Remember (1) it’s a good 
source of high-quality proteins and 
other important nutrients. (2) It adds 
taste-appeal to all mixed feeds. (3) It 
gives the right balance to your for- 
mulas. (4) It is always uniform in 
quality and gives dependable results. 

When buying Soybean Oil Meal 
from...or selling soybeans to...Swift 
& Company, you can always rely on 


Swift’s prompt, friendly service. 


SWIFT & COMPANY : 


Mills at: Cairo, Ill. Fostoria, Ohio Champaign, Ill. 
Des Moines, lowa Frankfort,Ind. Blytheville, Ark. 








“Determination of Nitrogen in Vege- 
table Oils” by T. A. McGuire, F. R. Earle, 
and H. J. Dutton, Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., describ- 
ing a method for the determination of ni- 
trogen in vegetable oils. 

The 39th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists’ Society will be held in 
New Orleans also, on May 2-6, 1948, with 
T. H. Hopper as chairman. 

—sbd— 

The most important thing in controlling 
soybean diseases is a good rotation. Don’t 
follow beans with beans, says the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


wift's Soybean 
Oil Mea 
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Foods 
NUTRITIONAL IMPROVEMENT OF 


CEREAL FLOURS AND _ CEREAL 
GRAINS, by Barnett Sure, head Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, in Cereal Chemistry. 

Many of the world’s people still live 
Even in the U. 
S. we depend on grains for 36 percent 
of our protein. 

But plant proteins vary greatly in the 
proportion of the various amino acids. 
There is acute need for finding ways to 


largely on cereal grains. 


improve the nutritional values of cereal 
grains and flours. 


Dr. Sure undertook this study to learn 
the effect of adding small amounts (1 to 
5 percent) of cultured food yeasts, brew- 
ers yeasts and soy flour to refined wheat 
flour, white corn meal and polished rice in 
the diets of albino rats. 

The remarkable results from the use of 
yeasts as protein supplements to the milled 
grains stimulated a similar study with soy 
flour. The results were no less remark- 
able. They are summarized briefly. 

Substitution of 1, 3 and 5 percent of 
enriched wheat flour with equal amounts of 
soy flour increased the total protein in the 


rations by 4.2, 12.5 and 20.8 percent. It ° 


resulted in increased gains in body weight 
of the rats of 55.2, 108.3 and 192.4 per- 
cent; and increased biological values of 
23.9, 45.5 and 60.2 percent respectively. 

The same additions of soy flour improved 
the proteins in milled white corn meal even 
The replacement of 1, 3 and 5 
percent of corn meal by soy flour resulted 
in 86.0, 172.8 and 270.7 percent increased 
growth; and in 46.8, 70.9 and 95.0 per- 
cent increased protein utilization respect- 
ively. 

Soy flour was more effective than the 
cultured food yeast in improving rice pro- 
teins. Substitution of 1, 3, and 5 percent 


more, 


CARL H. SMITH 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


of polished rice by the soy flour resulted 
in 20.6, 75.0 and 123.5 percent increases 
in body weight of the rats. 

White bread is generally baked with 5 to 
6 percent milk solids included in the mix. 
For this reason it was of interest to know 
if the proteins in soy flour would further 
enrich the proteins in patent wheat flour, 
in the presence of these milk solids. . 

Results of the study indicated that great 
nutritional benefits may be derived from 
including 5 percent soy flour in the. flour 
mix with the 5 percent milk solids. It 
was found that the addition of 5.0, 7.5 
and 10.0 percent soy flour, replacing equal 
proportions of the wheat flour, even in the 
presence of 5 percent skim milk powder, 
resulted in increased body weights of 74.3, 
86.5 and 106.8 percent respectively. 

Dr. Sure suggests that perhaps the best 
combination for a low-cost, high-protein 
and_ high-vitamin-B-complex diet might 
be obtained by blending patent wheat flour 
with a 5-to-10 percent combination of soy 
flour -and dried cultured food yeasts or 
debittered brewers’ yeasts. The yeasts 
would furnish an abundance of the B vita- 
mins and essential amino acids as supple- 
ments to the proteins in wheat flour. Soy 
flour is cheaper than the yeasts and would 
decrease the cost of enrichment. At the 
same time it would maintain the biologi- 
cal potency of the diet. 





THIAMIN AND RIBOFLAVIN RE- 
TENTION IN SOY-EXTENDED PORK 
LOAVES OF TWO SIZES. By Norma 
Hotaling and Faith Fenton in Journal of 
Home Economics. 

Studies were made to determine the 
effect of baking and of storage on the 
thiamine and riboflavin content of soy- 
extended loaves baked in 2-lb. and %-lb. 
loaves. All lots contained 15 percent soy 
grits. 

The thiamine retention was about the 
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‘ 
same, 80-88 percent in both sized loaves. 
No appreciable amount of riboflavin was 
lost from either size loaf during baking. 

No loss of thiamine or riboflavin occur- 
red during storage of the baked loaves in 
the refrigerator at 40° to 50°F. for 7 to 1] 
days. 

A 100-g. serving of the meat loaf con- 
tained from .80 to .89 mg of thiamine and 
from .74 to .90 mg of riboflavin, that is, 
over one-half of the recommended daily 
allowance of thiamine and almost one-hal/ 
of the riboflavin. 


Feeding 

THE QUANTITATIVE UTILIZATION 
OF UREA AND SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
NITROGEN BY STEERS. By Lorin EF. 
Harris in Hawaiian Academy of Science 
Proceedings. 

The Territory of Hawaii imports most 
of its protein concentrates. Urea contains 
46.6 percent nitrogen and is a_ possible 
substitute for vegetable proteins. 

Experiments were undertaken to deter- 
mine whether the rate of conversion of urea 
nitrogen to protein was sufficient to cover 
a part of the protein requirements of grow- 
ing steers and to measure the efficiency by 
determining the biological value of urea in 
comparison with that of soybean oil meal. 
The experiments consisted of a series of 
nitrogen metabolism studies on four Hol- 
stein steers, using rations prepared by sub- 
stituting urea and soybean oil meal in 
amounts of 11 to 12 percent protein equi- 
valent to a basal ration containing 1.44 
percent protein. 

Conclusions drawn from the studies: 

Apparent digestion coefficient of urea 
nitrogen was 74 and that of soybean oil 
meal 78. When corrected for the meta- 
bolic nitrogen in the feces the values 
were 93 and 92, respectively. ; 

Biological value of urea nitrogen is 24 J 
and that of soybean oil meal nitrogen 54 
when fed at levels as above mentioned. 
When fed at a lower level of intake the 
biological level of urea would probably 
be much higher. 

In case of a blockade of the islands 
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.meal were fed to laying hens. 


during war, urea would be very valuable, 
as it is high in nitrogen, is cheap per pound 
of nitrogen, and could be shipped and 
stored in less space than other concen- 
trates. 


THE INFLUENCE OF AUTOCLAVING 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL ON THE AVAIL- 
ABILITY OF CYSTINE AND METHIO- 
NINE FOR THE CHICK. By Robert 
John Evans and James McGinnis, Washing- 
ton Agricultural Experiment Station, in 
Journal of Nutrition. 

Investigators have found considerable 
variability in the nutritive value of the 
proteins of different commercial soybean 
this is 
caused by differences in the extent of 


oil meals. Indications are that 


denaturation of the proteins by heat 
treatment. 

The purpose of the investigation was 
to determine the influence of autoclaving 
soybean oil meal at different temperatures 
on chick growth, and on the availability of 
the cystine and methionine of soybean 
oi! meal for chicks. 

The nutritive value of the proteins of 
raw soybean oil meal, as determined by 
total gain in weight and gain per gram 
of protein consumed by chicks, was in- 
creased by autoclaving the meal at 100°C., 
110°C., or 120°C. for 30 minutes. Nutri- 
tive values were lower when the oil meal 
was autoclaved at 130°C. than when auto- 
claved at the lower temperatures. 

Availability of the methionine, cystine 
and organic sulfur was increased by auto- 
claving. But availability was not as great 
when autoclaving was done at temperatures 
above 120°C., as it was at temperatures 
100°C. to 120°C. 

VEGETABLE PROTEIN CONCEN- 
TRATES IN RATIONS FOR EGG PRO- 
DUCTION. Bulletin 491, Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

There has been an acute shortage of 
animal protein concentrates. H. L. Kemp- 
ster considered it advisable to determine 
the extent to which vegetable protein con- 
centrates could be used in mashes for 
laying hens. 

Laying mashes containing various pro- 
portions of meat scrap and soybean oil 
The all 
meat-scrap mash contained 20 percent meat 
scrap. In the remaining pens soybean oil 
meal was substituted for the meat scrap 
to the extent of 25-50-75 and 100 percent. 
In one pen lespedeza seed replaced one- 
half the meat scrap. 

There appeared to be no appreciable 
difference in egg production between the 
various groups. Production per bird from 
September 12 to March 31 ranged from 58 
to 68 eggs, 

There also appeared to be no significant 
differences in the hatchability of the eggs 
Produced by the various groups. It would 
therefore appear that vegetable protein 
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concentrates such as soybean oil meal 
could be extensively used to provide ade- 


quate protein in rations for laying hens. 


CONTROL OF RANCIDITY IN SOY- 
BEAN-FED PORK, By D. E. Brady, F. 
H. Smith and L. N. Tucker, in Journal of 
Animal Science. 

That whole soybeans and other feeds 
of high oil content will produce soft pork 
when fed to hogs is well known. The 
large soybean acreage and the high quality 
of soy protein insures that rather large 
quantities of soybeans will be fed to hogs. 
Frequently hogs run on fields following 
the combine and pick up the beans mis- 
sed in harvest. The low cost of gains pro- 
duced by this method may justify the pro- 
duction of soft or oily pork. 

The authors felt it desirable to have in- 
formation available on stabilizing cured 
meats produced from such carcasses. The 
investigations reported are a nart of exten- 
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sive research undertaken to find improved 
methods for controlling the development of 
rancidity in cured pork. Such methods 
would increase the value of the cured cuts 
by preventing waste and improving palat- 
ability. 

By restricting the amount of soybeans 
fed as well as restricting the periods in 
which they were fed it was possible to 
produce pork carcasses of varying firmness 
of fat. 


Penicillin 

PENICILLIN BLOOD LEVELS AFTER 
A SINGLE INTRAMUSCULAR INJEC- 
TION OF PENICILLIN IN VARIOUS 
OILS. Science, Nov. 1, 1946. 

Studies were made to determine the 
most satisfactory liquid for preparing peni- 


cillin suspensions for intramuscular injec- 


tion. Peanut oil, cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, hydrogenated soybean oil, hydrogenat- 


ed peanut oil and peanut oil-beeswax mix- 


tures were used in the experiments. 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 





Richard Alcott, vice president and general manager, Riechman-Crosby Co., Memphis, 
was elected vice president of the Southern Supply and Machinery Distributors Associa- 
tion at the convention in Atlantic City, May 12-14. He spoke on “Importance of Local 
Group Meetings.” 

* * * * 

Dr. A. Ernest MacGee, Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo., gave an address on “Vege- 
table Oil Extraction Solvents, The History and General Chemical Compositions” before 
the annual convention of the Tri-States Oil Mill Superintendents Association May 15-16 in 
Biloxi, Miss. 

* * * * 

Harry A. Bullis, president of General Mills, Inc., is one of a group of Minneapolis 
business men who will fly to Sweden in June to present a formal invitation to the Olympic 
Committee to hold the Olympic games in Minneapolis in 1952. 

* * * * 
May issue of Crown, publication of the bottle closures field, carried a well illus- 
trated feature article on soybeans. 
* * * * 

Budd E. Simonton has been appointed manager of the Oswego, N. Y., multiwall paper 
bag plant of the St. Regis Paper Co. 
position for 18 years. 


He succeeds Theron Contryman, who held the 


* * * 


Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co., St. Lowis, announce a new, informative six-page hammer- 
mill bulletin titled, The Greatest Feed Grinding Advance in Years, The bulletin will be 
supplied free of charge for all mills requesting a copy. The firm is maker of the patent- 
ed Dixie double-drive hammermill. 

* * * 

Uses of soybeans and their products have been among the demonstrations of the 

nutrition-health classes for adults sponsored by the women’s clubs of Lawton, Okla. 
* * * * 

The 236-foot-high tower of the General Mills, Inc., soybean storage elevators at 
Belmond, Iowa, which have become a north Iowa landmark, was subject of a recent 
story in the Des Motnes TRIBUNE. 

* * * * 

G. S. Ziegler & Co., New York, announce that the new research and customer service 
laboratory at its New Market, N. J. plant is nearing completion and that Carl E. Hillers, 
chemical consultant, has been engaged to supervise this division. 

* * * * 


Melvin J. Killian has been appointed technical director of the Kalamazoo, Mich., 
paper mill of the St. Regis Paper Co. He was associated with the Combined Locks Paper 
Co. for 10 years. 

* * * * 

Plans for immediate construction of a $200,000 solvent plant for extracting soybean 
and other vegetable oils were announced recently by Harold A. Miller, president of the 
Louisville Soy Products Corp., Louisville, Ky. The company has leased the Thompson 
Grain Elevator Co. property at Louisville. 

* * * * 


The Diamond Rassman precision beet seeder can now be converted to a soybean plant- 
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C. T. PRINDEVILLE 


DIRECTS SWIFT MILLS 


C. T. Prindeville, vice 
charge of Swift & Co.’s plant food opera- 
tions, will take on the added duties of di- 
recting operations of the firm’s oil mill 
and livestock feed business, it has been 
announced by John Holmes, president. 


president in 


Vice President P. M. Jarvis, who has 
had charge of the oil mill and feed opera- 
tions, will now devote full time to his 
executive duties in assisting the _presi- 
dent. 

Prindeville is well known in the cotton- 
seed and soybean processing industries. 
He was in charge of Swift’s cottonseed 
and soybean mills and peanut shelling 
plants before the war. Prindeville spent 
nearly 2 years in wartime government ser- 
vice. He served with the general staff 
of the Army, the War Production Board 





POPE TESTING LABORATORIES 


CONSULTING, ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 
and TESTING ENGINEERS 


Official Chemists: 
NATIONAL SOYBEAN PROCESSORS ASS'N. 
261812 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas P.O. Box 903 























For Soybeans 


® Proven Efficiency 


®@ Low Price 


Also Patented UNICULTURE for Clover and 
Alfalfa ... 3 Cultures in 1 Can. 


KALO INOCULANT CO. 


QUINCY, ILL. 
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Staleys (= 
SOYBEAN 
OIL MEAL 


(41% OR 44%) 






















r good business builder 


Formula feed manufacturers, and dealers are building their businesses 
around STALEY’S Soybean Oil Meal (41% or 44%) knowing they can depend 
upon its uniform high-quality. Every step of the manufacture is carefully 
checked and re-checked. Cooking temperatures are scientifically maintained, 


oil is efficiently removed and moisture content is kept under exacting control. 
esi- 
Through this careful processing, STALEY produces a quality Soybean 
aed Oil Meal. 
‘ies. ; 
eed » Rich in essential protein requirements. 
jing 
ain w Highly nutritious and digestible — very palatable to livestock 
ser- and poultry. 
7 x Rounds out the formula for a perfect balanced ration. 
yw Stimulates appetite — puts an excellent finish on animals. 
yx Economical — always of uniform high-quality. 
ae 


Old friends and new keep coming back for more STALEY’S Soybean Oil Meal 
(41% or 44%). 


The Staley Customer WEVER GUESSES, He Knows 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Feed Division 
Decatur, Illinois Painesville, Ohio 
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er, Albert N. Wold, agricultural engineer for the Diamond Iron Works Co., Inc., Minnea- 
polis, has announced. The mechanism of the conversion unit is very simple and can be 
readily attached to the chassis of the drill. 

* * * * 

W. E. Glennon, Elmhurst, Ill., has been elected secretary of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association at a recent meeting of the board. Other officers, including Lloyd S. 
Riford, Cayuga, N. Y., chairman; and Walter C. Berger, Des Moines, Iowa, president, 
were reelected. oe 


ASA president Walter W. McLaughlin, Decatur, IIl., is chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the University of Illinois board of trustees. 


* * * * 


Oils from soybean, cottonseed, corn, and lard provide nutrients which aid in keep- 
ing a normal, healthy skin, Dr. Paul Gyorgy of Philadelphia reported before a meet- 


] ientists. 
ing of scientists gli ta he 


Dr. W. L. Burlison, head of the department of agronomy, University of Illinois, presid- 
ed recently at impressive ceremonies to name Davenport, Bevier and Mumford halls at 


the University. Dare te 


The West Tennessee Soya Mill, Tiptonville, Tenn., have installed four expellers for 
soybeans, and are also crushing soybeans at the Lake County Oil Mill, Tiptonville, Tenn. 
according to P. T. Pinckney, Sr., manager of both plants. The West Tennessee mill was 
destroyed in a fire last fall, and will be replaced with a solvent extraction plant under 
Due to the large amount of soybeans on hand, the expellers were in- 
stalled to complete their crush. 


construction. 


The Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has appointed Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ex- 
clusive distributor of its new hand-electric filled-bag closer. The machine weighs less 
than 11 pounds including a full cone of thread, and is the only closer of its kind on the 


market. 
x oe ok Ox 


The Harrow Taylor Butter Co., manufacturers of margarine, 612-14 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo., became Kent Products Inc., effective June 1, the firm announces. 
Personnel and products remain the same. 

* * * * 


Dr. Alexander Schwarcman, technical director of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was a recent speaker before the Los Angeles Paint and Varnish Production 
Club. 


* * * * 


A new Chinese dinner combination was recently announced by La Choy Food Pro- 
ducts Division, Archbold, Ohio. The new streamlined carton contains one bottle of soy 
sauce and one can each of meatless chop suey and chow mein noodles. The item is being 
distributed by leading wholesalers from coast to coast. 

* * * * 

Soybean Crop Improvement Council of the National Soybean Processors Association has 
issued a booklet containing the latest information on soybean cultural practices with the 
aid of agronomy staffs of Midwest universities. Copies may be obtained from Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

* * * * 
Wuest’s Five-Grain Bread contains 25 percent soy flour and is merchandized in 
The product is made by Wuest Laboratories, 225 10th Ave., New 


a 10\%-ounce can. 
York City 11. 


and later was made chief of the fats and 
oils branch of the War Food Administra- 
tion. He also served as American represen- 
tative on the fats and oils committee of 
the Combined (U. S., British, Canadian) 
Food Board. 

—sbd— 


DANNEN AWARD DINNER 


The first annual service award dinner for 
the office employees of Dannen Mills, 
Inc., and their families was held the eve- 
ning of May 7 in St. Joseph, Mo. 

E. A. Gumbert, purchasing agent, was 
awarded a solid gold pin for his 20 years 
of service with the company. Miss Edna 
Dawson, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
was presented with the 15-year service 
award pin. ; 

Those receiving 10-year service award 
pins: Arthur Frank, E. R. Rutledge, 
George C. McClain, George Lippold, Wm. 
C. Crabtree, Harold Underwood, A. J. 
Monach, W. J. Sprengel, C. F. Cremer 
and Joe Joffe. 

Five-year service award pins were given 
to: Charles Mannschreck, Steve Salanski, 
C. W. Glassel, Jean Conner, Olin Herriott, 
Bette Scott and Arlene Ruby. 

President H. L. Dannen made the pres- 
entation of service pins, and Vice Presi- 
dent Dwight L. Dannen presided. 

—sbd— 


RAY WM. KANITZ DEAD 


Ray Wm. Kanitz, 55, for years the sales 
and advertising manager of the Nitragin 
Co., producers of inoculation, passed away 
at his home in Milwaukee, May 4. H 
had been suffering with a heart condition. 

Kanitz had many friends in the seed 
trade. He took his degree in agriculture 
and animal husbandry at the University of 
Wisconsin and was for a time associated 
with various firms in the seed and fertilizer 
industry. 

A regular visitor at seed and canners con- 





ventions, Kanitz will be missed by his many 
friends who always stopped at the Nitra 
gin Co.’s convention displays so that they 
might pick up a little of his contageous 
good humor. He was highly regarded 3 
a seed and inoculation authority. 











USED OL MILL EQUIPMENT 
For Sale 


Various size Filter Presses. French Screw Press. Anderson No. 1 
Expellers. Attrition Mills-26 to 36’’ Steel elevator Buckets. Stack 
and Batch Cookers 60 to 85'’.. Hydraulic Cake Presses, and press 
parts. Accumulators. Hydraulic Pumps. Bar and Disc Hullers. 
Electric Motors 10 to 250 H. P. Hot and Cold Cake Breakers. 
Crush Rolls 36 to 60” five high. Boilers. Steam Engines. Foots 
Pumps Steam. 


If it is used in oil mill we have it. 


V. A. Lessor & Company 
P. O. Box 108 Fort Worth, Texas 














Make Patching & Repair Work Easy With 
TEHR-GREEZE 


WHITE — Repairs all types of cloth, canvas and leather goods. A 
tough, versatile adhesive with thousands of uses in home, repéall 
shop and farm. 


ALL-PURPOSE — 
wood to wood, glass to glass, 
metal to metal, glass to metal 
and many other combina- 
tions. 
cement. WILL NOT FREEZE. 


VAL-A Company 


FABRIC 
CEMENT 


Cements 
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Write for Trade Prices 











700 W. Root St. 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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4 --the Master Key to 
: Efficient, Economical 
nei HULL REMOVAL 



















riott, 
sii The patented HAAKY method of aspiration com- 
hosih bines a Floating Unit Feed Spread Control with a 
‘centrally located air suction tube. It provides 
a uniform and automatically spread circle of 
cracked beans passing to aspiration, for removal 
of hulls, chaff and other light materials. The spread 
sales is automatically adjusted by the volume of beans 
ragin entering the machine. Less operating attention is 
away required. Automatic release. 
ik HAAKY 
ition. By Aspirator 
seed I. ¥ 
ture 
ty of 
_ HAAKY Overtop SCALPER 
vale Improved Design and Construction for 
many More Efficient, Economical Operation. 
= Equipped with FAN and ASPIRATING TOP. Provides 
a CLOSE SCALPING and ASPIRATION at HIGH CAPAC- 
d 48 ITIES—in removing coarse materials, light weed seeds 
and chaff before beans go to storage or processing. Em- 
ie ploys the HAAKY slowly rotating perforated scalping roll. 
h LOW OPERATING COST. Entirely rotary motion. Requires 





less power. Sturdy, durable all-steel construction — low 






maintenance costs. Working parts enclosed for cleanliness. 






tlc sane se4 Be = 


Up to 2000 bu. per hour capacity — built in several sizes. 
Available for line shaft or top mounted eiectric motor drive. 






Write for full information on HAAKY equipment. 










HAAKY MANUFACTURING CO. 


517 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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Department of Agricul- 


The Price 
Outlook ture price experts think 
that lard prices have be- 


come adjusted from the March peak, and 
that soybean prices are now pretty well 
shaken down until late fall. 


Then they expect soybeans to _ take- 
another price drop. 

Soybean oil prices have declined about 
35 percent from the March peak of 35 
cents a pound at Chicago. 

The average farm price of soybeans 
dropped from $3.67 a bushel in mid-March, 
the high month, to $3.01 a bushel in mid- 
May, a decline of 15.3 percent. 

It would take a price drop of 4414 per- 
cent from the March average farm price to 
bring soybeans down to the level of sup- 
port prices. 

While this steep a decline isn’t expected 
generally, some price officials think the 
$2.04 support price may be more impor- 
tant to producers than it seemed to be a 
month or two ago. 

Price officials here think that the basic 
farm price weakening has now about run 
its course until business activity begins 
to fall off more sharply. 
with 
price men here, either in or out of govern- 


In nearly all of the discussions 


ment, December looms up as the critical 
month. 


Meantime, the tremendous world demand 
United Na- 
tions officials say “it appears certain that 


for fats and oils continues. 


the world fats and oils shortage will per- 





HINGTO 


A RECOGNIZED OUTLET FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


sist throughout 1948.” 


Exports from the 
Far East as a whole aren’t expected to 


reach prewar levels before the end of 


1948. 


The International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil says that world demand for fats and oils 
will increase rather than decrease. 


“The entrance of Germany alone,” says 
the IEFC, “into the world market would 
have far-reaching effects . . . A policy on 
the part of the occupation authorities to 
improve only moderately the German diet 
could mean an import demand which, if 
met, might make the position of the rest 
of the world even more critical than in 
1947.” 


Price-wise, there is one sour note in the 
international outlook. It is that the world 
dollar supply is drying up. 

Scarce dollars of foreign countries which 
badly need more fats and oils are to be 
used mainly for cereals, according to the 
most reliable information here. 

Fats and oils, however, have second 
priority, and would be next to the last 
to feel the effects of a dropping off in 
exports. 

The U. S. has an export balance of about 
9 billion dollars. That is, 1 is selling 
abroad about 9 billion dollars worth of 
goods more than it buys. 

U. S. foreign loans, though large, so 
far aren’t enough to make up the differ- 
ence. Foreign countries lack the dollars 
to bridge the gap, theretore are cutting 
down to the most essential imports which 
require dollars. 


BURLAP 


WRITE ¢ WIRE « PHONE 
Sell Us Your Surplus 





2423 W. 14th STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
CANal 3821 
















By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 








The effect of this drying up process al- 
ready is felt in exports of meats, dairy 
products, eggs, and fruits. Much of the 
export bloom also has been taken off the 
sugar market. 

USDA officials are reluctant to specu- 
late on how much the shortage of dollars 
is apt to affect U. S. fats and oils prices. 
Much depends upon the Army’s buying 
policy and decisions not yet made on ex- 
tension of further credits and tariff nego- 
tiations. 


Those USDA Senate bloc 
Slashes leaders stand a fair 


chance of restoring 
part of the cuts in the House-slashed farm 


farm 


appropriations bill. 

But it’s apt to be after July 1 before 
the outcome is known, since Senate action 
has been crowded up against the June 30 
deadline. 

This was the outlook for appropriations 
as The Digest went to press: 

The $914 million for farm marketing 
and research finally voted by the House 
($6 million was the first recommendation) 
is pretty sure to stand. These are the 
funds to finance the Hope-Flannagan Act 
passed by the last Congress. 

Half the money is earmarked for state 
experiment stations, the 
allocation by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


remainder for 


State experiment station work should get 
under way immediately, but USDA is so 
demoralized by the budget cuts and in- 
ternal dissension that congressional lead- 
ers do not expect as much from the pro 
gram for a year or two as they visioned 
in passing the act. 

The $40 million in tariff revenues finally 
voted by the House for price support pur- 
poses will be kept by the Senate. 

AAA conservation funds for 1947 are 
likely to be increased over the $150 mil: 
lion voted by the House. AAA administra 
tive funds, cut to the bone by the House, 
probably will be raised high enough to 
maintain state and county offices and 4 





skeleton Washington staff. 

It is improbable that funds for a 19% 
AAA program will be voted, though there 
is strong sentiment for keeping the AAA 
organization of county and community 
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leaders. 


School lunch program money probably 
will be raised to about $60 million. The 
Senate will knock out the House-passed 
prohibition against use of school children 
payments as offsets to Federal funds. 

The Federal crop insurance program will 
be given enough funds to liquidate in its 
present form, and there is a fair chance 
of the proposed new experimental program 
passing both Houses. 


Varieties in 
South 


Development of new 
soybean varieties in 
the South is discuss- 
ed in the new Department of Agriculture 
yearbook, Science in Farming. 

A limited supply of the yearbook, first 
published since 1942, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The price is $2. 

The chapter on soybeans in the South 
is written by Paul R. Henson, agronomist 
at the U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory 
at Stoneville, Miss. 

He points out that soybeans have become 
a major crop in certain sections of the 
South—the coastal plains of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, and the delta sections 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

For the 10 years, 1934-43, the acreage 
of soybeans harvested as beans in the 
South was only 17.5 percent. In 1945, 
after several improved varieties became 
available, 27.6 percent of the total acreage 
was harvested for beans. The average 
yield of 13.8 bushels an acre increased 24 
percent over the 10-year period. 


Some of the more promising new strains 
of soybeans developed for the South in- 
clude: 

5100, adapted for the northern rim of 
the southern region; Odgen, for the cen- 
tral and upper part of the South; Vol- 
state and Roanoke, both of late October 
maturity adapted to the mid-South areas, 
the Piedmont and coastal plain areas of 


committeemen among Senate farm bloc 


North Carolina; CNS for the coastal plain 


soils of South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 


bama; and Pelican, Acadian and L. Z., 
which appear to be promising for the low- 
er South. 


Loans on 
Soybeans 


The new system of hand- 
ling crop loans may be 
extended, on an optional 
basis, to this year’s crop of soybeans. The 
system works this way: 


A producer simply “lists” with his coun- 
ty AAA committee the volume of soybeans 
he would like to have under government 
price protection. 


He is given a certificate making all the 
soybeans eligible for price support. The 
certificate is good for a loan from a local 
bank, or the grower can take out a regular 


CCC loan if he chooses. 


The details of sampling the beans, grad- 
ing, testing for moisture, etc., are delayed 
until the producer actually is ready to de- 
If he doesn’t deliver to the govern- 
ment, no samples are tested. 


liver. 


Under the new certificate plan, a pro- 
ducer can obtain price protection for all 
or part of his crop, but sell on the open 
market at any time he chooses without 
going through the “red tape” of actually 
negotiating a soybean loan. 


The new plan is expected to cut adminis- 
trative costs and in the case of grains to 
increase the volume handled by the trade. 


Army Buys The Army has ordered 
More Flour = 75,000 long tons of 

soy flour for June, 
July, and August delivery for civilian feed- 
ing in Japan, the Ryukyu Islands, and 
Korea. 


Of the total, 62,500-long tons are for 
Japan proper and the Ryukyu Islands; the 
remainder for Korea. The Korean ship- 
ment, and 12,500 long tons of the Japan 
quota are a substitute for pulses. 


TO MAKE LECITHIN 


Manufacture of two types of lecithin 
-from soybean oil was begun in May by A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co., pioneer U. 
S. soybean processing concern, at Decatur, 
Ill. 


The food type is widely used in the 
baking, margarine and confectionery in- 
dustries as an emulsifier to impart qual- 
ity to products. A yellowish-brown, waxy 
material, it is used in practically any com- 
bination of oils or fats with other ma- 
terials where theré is difficulty in main- 
taining uniform distribution of the fatty 
material through the mass. Lecithin also 
retards oxidation and rancidity. 


In announcing mass production of spec- 
ial types of lecithin for industrial uses, 
Staley’s pointed out that lecithin has a 
large field for use in industrial products, 
such as in the manufacture of paints and 
related lines, tanning of leather, as an 
ingredient of creosoting material, in print- 
ing inks, soaps and in paper manufacture. 





Market Stroot 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN 
DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” 
for their classified advertising. If you 
have processing machinery, laboratory 
equipment, soybean seed, or other items 
of interest to the industry, advertise 
them here. 





Rate: 5c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 











WANTED—Back issues of the Soybean 
Digest. We need copies of early issues 
to complete our files. We will pay 20c 
each or credit your subscription for the 
following: any issue of Vol. I; Nos. 1 
and 3 of Vol. II; No. 7 of Vol. III. Ad- 
dress Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 





A. E. BURGESS, BROKER 
401-03 UNITED GAS BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
SOYBEAN OIL & MEAL 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 














00 








WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


P. F. WOODSON 


Analytical Chemists 


SOYBEANS - CAKE - MEALS - OILS 


Laboratories: Memphis, Tenn., Little Rock, Ark., Blytheville, Ark., Cairo, Ill. 


6 
“OVER 563 MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF PRODUCTS ANALYZED SINCE 1935” 


E. H. TENENT 
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“Take it from me... 


THE DIXIE HAMMERMILL 
iS A REAL POWER SAVER” 


says Victor C. Dewein 
Decatur, Illinois 




















“WE GRIND MORE FEED WITH LESS POWER... 
GET BETTER FEED...SINCE WE INSTALLED 
OUR DIXIE DOUBLE-DRIVE HAMMERMILL’, 
adds Mr. Dewein of the Dewein Grain Co. 


Proof that the patented Dixie guarantees 
increased efficiency, greater capacity, more 
economical operation, is being demonstrated 
in mills, large and small, throughout the 
country. Here’s why: double-action drive re- 
lieves congestion, preserves goodness of 
grain at a 25 to 50% saving in power (sup- 
ported in actual tests). 


No other Hammermill gives you so much of 
everything you need to produce better feed 
at less cost. That’s why a Dixie is guaranteed 
to grind more pounds per h. p. than any 
other make of grinder...or your money 
back. Clip and mail the handy coupon 
below for full money-saving details. 


DIXIE 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURING CO. 


104 Pearl St. 4220 Goodfellow Ave. 1023 Market St. 
New York, N.Y. S$. Louis 20, Missouri Oakland 7, Calif. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee — oe oe oe oe oe 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co. 4220 Goodfellow Ave. St. Louis 20, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me complete money-saving facts about the Dixie Feed Mill. Also 
enclose new,.informative bulletin, “The Greatest Feed Grinding Advance in Years.” 


Name 





Address 
City. 





State. 
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In The EZMARKETS 








MAY MEAL MARKET STRONGER; 
OIL LOSES SOME GROUND 


The May soybean oil meal market regained much of the 
ground it had lost in April; but soybean oil, reflecting the posi- 
tion of other fats and oils, lost another 3c during the month. 
There was no change in a largely nominal bean market during 
May. 

Factors in the stronger meal market were further allocations 
of protein feeds by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for ship- 
ment abroad; and announcement of purchase by the Army of 
75,000 tons of soy flour for relief feeding in the Far East. The 
Army will buy 25,000 tons of soy flour per month in June, July 
and August. Another factor was the reversal of the downward 
price movement in mixed feeds brought about by the increased 
strength of ingredients. Mixed feed manufacturers were said to 
have only small stocks of soybean oil meal on hand. 


The Army purchases were expected to tighten up prospective 
supplies during the summer months. There was some concern 
about supplies for August and September, the last 2 months 
of the current season. Some large crushers were reported the 
latter part of the month to be buying rather than selling meal in 
order to sell soy flour to the Army and still take care of their 
regular oil meal customers. 

Month’s opening on bulk meal, Decatur basis was $54.75; the 
close $65.75. 

Chicago bids for No. 2 yellow soybeans remained at $3.15 
all month, with one bid of $2.80 reported May 27. Crushers were 


SOYBEANS, No. 2, Chicago Bids 
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said to be scouring the country for soybeans, but were able to 
secure only a limited amount at the $2.90 to $2.95 bid at country 
points. 

Trading in soybean oil was at a near standstill the first 2 
weeks of May, with no change in the New York futures market. 
Market was easier the last half of the month. Offerings were at 
times plentiful but buyers not actively interested, it was reported. 

Highest price paid for crude oil in tankers F. O. B. Decatur, 
was 2214c May 2-6. 
29-31. 


Low point was 19c paid May 22-24 and May 


*Soybean Oil Meal Futures—-Memphis, May 30 
Contract——100 tons 


Decatur (sacked basis) Decatur (bulk basis) 


MUR cadre; eto cteerers $68.00 @69.00 MUMNGES Salat le cata $64.50 @66.00 
OctOper 266s 6 60.50 @63.00 October ...... 56.00 @59.00 


53.50@56.00 
52.00@55.00 
51.00 @53.00 


.... 57.50@59.00 

January, 1948 .. 56.50@58.50 

March, 1948 .... 54.00@56.00 

May, 2948 ..... 53.00 @56.00 
* N. Y. Seybean Oil Futures, May 30 

Open High Low Close Pr. ct 


December a? 

January, 1948 .. 

March, 1948 
Sales, none. 


December 


CE oie o'ss teense eoudes 23.00 23.00 
SGBtGMINCE 3 siscee sda wewes 20.50 20.50 
WICCGME | Geeks cs aace er aae ee 17.00 17.00 


16.00 16.00 
15.50 
15.50 1 

15.50 15.50 


December 
SRMUAES. BOSS cco vccus ean 
WER ROG cx ods oreo eececea 
WE PRO ello 6a oe ome wer eteerns 

Total sales, none. 
*Reported by Chicago Journal of Commerce 





@ CRUSHING AT RECORD LEVELS. 
the first half of the 1946-47 season was the largest on record, re- 
flecting the urgent demand for oil. 


Crushing of soybeans 


Despite the highest crushing rate on record, disappearance of 
soybeans in the first 6 months of the current season was | mil- 
lion bushels less than last year and amounted to 101 million 
bushels. This smaller disappearance was due largely to a 50 per- 
cent drop in the use of soybeans for feed. 

Crushing of soybeans for oil, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, totaled 91,258,000 bushels the first half of the 1946-47 
This is 6.6 million bushels more than was crushed in the 
same months of 1945-46 and 17.4 million bushels above the same 
months of 1944-45. 

Exports of soybeans in the January-March quarter, amounting 
to a little over 500,000 bushels, were only about a fourth those of 
the previous quarter. Exports this season totaled 2.5 million bush- 
els compared with 2.4 million bushels exported October through 
March 1945-46. 

The quality of the 1946 crop is not as good as in previous 
years, according to inspectors’ reports. Of the inspected receipts, 
October through March, 69 percent graded No. 2 or better this 
season compared with 92 percent last season and 87 percent the 
two previous seasons. 


season, 


Inspected receipts for the first 6 months 
of the season totaled 69,417 cars compared with 71,751 cars for the 
same months of last season and 62,000 cars the previous season. 





@ STOCKS APRIL 1. Stocks of soybeans stored in all posi- 
tions, both on and off farms April 1 totaled about 100 million 
bushels, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports. This is 
over 2 million bushels above the April 1 stocks last year but 915 
million less than on April 1, 1945. Of the April 1 stocks this 
year, 42 million bushels were held in processing 
enumerated by the Bureau of the Census; stocks of 25 million 
bushels, on farms, and of 1914 million in interior mills, elevators, 


plants as 


warehouses, and other establishments were estimated by the crop 
reporting board; stocks at terminals were reported at 1314 million 
bushels by the Production and Marketing Administration. 

It appears that as last year the available stocks will not be 
large enough to continue the current high rate of crushings for 
the next 6 months, even if the carryover at the end of the season 
About 17.5 million bushels of the 25 
million bushels stored on farms as of April 1 will be required for 
seed if March planting intentions are carried out. Other uses, 
such as for feed, food, and export will further reduce the amount 
available for crushing for oil. 


is reduced to a minimum. 


JUNE, 1947 

















80 TONS OF FLAKE 
every EF hours 


LEWIS HEAVY-DUTY 
FLAKING MILL 


Right now batteries of these mills in 
many leading Soybean Plants are reducing 
manufacturing costs. They can do the 
same for you. 


ADVANTAGES: Produces a uniform 
thickness of flake regardless of size of the 
cracked bean entering the rolls... Instant 
feed adjustment and even distribution of 
bean to the rolls . . . Flaking Roll can be 
retracted and returned to original position 
without change of flake thickness .. . 
Scrapers keep rolls clean . .. Quiet worm 
gear drive, anti-friction bearings and 
forced feed lubrication to all essential 
moving parts ... Heavy construction for a 
long life of trouble-free operation. 


Please write for complete data. 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, 











THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“Dp” ~ "ORK" es ay Gx Qed a “y' 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 

other elevator cups. 


write to 
_K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 














Concise Chemical 
and Technical 
Dictionary 


Pus 50,000 


essential working facts at the 
fingertips of the nation’s tech- 
nicians. 

This basic work of technical reference, in dic- 
tionary form, gives the latest, most accurate data 
obtainable about processes, apparatus, machinery, 
terms, materials, finished products, practices, ele- 
ments, composition, uses, properties, trade names, 
formulae, etc ...a veritable library of indispens- 
able professional knowledge. Included are sev- 
eral useful tables. 

For Immediate Delivery — Order Today 


The Soybean Digest 


HUDSON IOWA 











MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 





Stocks of Soybeans, April 1, 1947, With Comparisons 


Position Apr-t, Apr: I, Jan. 1,. Apr.t, 
1945 1946 1947 1947 
Thousand bushels 

On farms 27,773 29,872 36,591 24,966 
Int. M. E. & Whses.! 30,012 18,087 36,322 19,633 
Processing Plants 32,640 37,249 60,021 41,970 
Terminals 16,508 12,666 21,704 13,689 
Steel & Wooden Bins 2,762 25 0 0 
Total All Positions ....%. 109,695 97,899 154,638 100,258 


Stocks of Soybeans in Interior Mills, Elevators, and 
Warehouses! April 1, 1947, by States, With Comparisons 
Apr. 1; Jan. 1, Apr. i, Apr. 1, Fan. 3, Apr. 1, 
Thousand bushels Thousand bushels 


State 1946 1947 1947 State 1946 1947 1947 
Ohio 1,351 2,610 985 Kans. 76 195 47 
Ind. 2,486 2,742 1,449 Va. 21 49 48 
Til. 8,444 17,954 10,031 N.C. 81 75 28 
Mich. 110 228 . Miss. 25 72 25 
Minn. 339 1,304 611 Other 
Iowa 4,678 9,399 5,694 States 476 1,694 715 
w.-8- 18,087 36,322 19,633 


1~Xxcludes stocks in processing plants enumerated by the 
Bureau of the Census and commercial stocks at termin- 
als reported by the Grain Branch, P. M. A. 


2Included in “Other States.” 


@ WORLD FATS AND OILS. The world fats and oils supply 
situation, though still tight, is improving somewhat, reports the 
office of foreign agricultural relations of USDA. 

Copra exports from the Philippines continued to be surprising- 
ly large during the first quarter of this year. 

Philippine copra production this year is estimated at 850) 
thousand tons, which is 150 thousand more than in 1946, and 
much more than the prewar average. 

A substantial increese is expected in world flaxseed produc- 
tion this season compared with last year. North American pros- 
pects are especially good. Canadian Government assurance of a 
price of $5 per bushel for No. 1 seed—$1.75 more than last year— 
is designed to encourage farmers to reach a production goal of 
from 12 to 15 million bushels in the Dominion. 

A big increase in flaxseed acreage in this country is indicated. 
Flaxseed crop prospects also are good in Mexico, and that coun- 
try is likely to have a small exportable surplus. 

India’s flaxseed crop, harvested in March and April, has been 
estimated at below average, however. South America is an im- 
portant source of flaxseed. Argentina’s planting of the important 
oilseed crop may show a drop compared with the previous year, 
but Uruguay is expected to plant at least as much as in 1945-46. 





@ APRIL INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of soybeans in 
April continued to increase and totaled 5,852 cars compared with 
4,172 cars in March and 2,681 cars in February, according to in- 
spectors’ reports to the grain branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration. The April average for the crop years 
1940-45 was 4,323 cars. Inspected receipts October through 
April this season were 75,269 cars compared with 76,252 cars for 
the same period last year. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected in April was higher 
than for the preceding month, 76 percent grading No. 2 or bet- 
ter compared with 64 percent in March and 58 percent in February. 

Inspections of soybeans in April included truck receipts equi- 
valent to about 14 cars. 


@ ALLOCATIONS. The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced the allocation of 34,600 pounds of edible soybeans to 
the Republic of the Philippines; and 315,000 pounds of margar- 
ine, 521,000 pounds of shortening and 65,000 pounds of soy}ean 
oil to voluntary foreign relief agencies. 

USDA has announced emergency allocations of 5,000 long tons of 
protein meal to the Netherlands and 5,000 long tons to Sweden. 
These allocations will be in effect the first 6 months of 1947. 








@ STANDARD SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. Reported by 
members of Institute of Shortening Mfgrs, Inc., in pounds. 
Week Ending 


oes oN Ka a he 895 4S ER ERAS ee ORO 409s, 808 we ee 2,062,594 
RENE Me ree asi ENRIE To seacoaPo- ota ohn Sls > akon an ea 373,978 
ised, 2 NAR a ae ae ean Ne Ra RE ae ats ape IIE d nicely Be 2,302,938 
PRASAD oo rchs foes tonavey asia cncand aiezoreetonce OP ee eee 2,439,849 
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